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STUDENT OPINION AT ITS BEST 








After One Hundred Years 


Just about that long ago the first 
Christian Associations were formed at 
Princeton, Virginia and Michigan. 
Fifty-three years later the Intercollegi- 
ate Student Christian Association 
Movement was organized. 


On 700 campuses this year new officers will 
inherit either a priceless and vital tradition or 
a formal and hollow institution. Whichever 
the situation in your Association your 1930-31 
Cabinet will be facing real questions. .. What 
is the job of the Association on our campus 
this year? ... How go about doing it? ... Shall 
we make the “Y” popular? ...ordeep?... 
How shall we get a new Cabinet? 





The March INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Recital Mates will be planned especially for 


For Cabinet Retreats, Offi- NEW OFFICE RS 
cers’ Conferences and for 
wide use by new officers Rufus M. Jones — David R. Porter — H. P. Van Dusen 
and Committee chairmen ; 
bias 6 2.00 —Thomas W. Graham—Frederick J. Kelly—and others 
copies > ’ 
50 copies 4.50 will write 


100 copies 8.06 
500 copies 35.00 : e 
Quantity orders—for delivery March first—should be 


received by February 20th 
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The Tried 


O BUILD a world of brotherhood by 

the machinery of war; 

To establish fellowship by feeding racial 
rancor—by keeping the Negro and immi- 
grant “in his place”; 

To use force and violence in guaranteeing 
national security ; 

To dispose of the criminal by a prison 
system ; 

To put money first in the purpose of life; 

and 


To be a Christian without following Christ. 


The Untried 


O BUILD a friendly world by faith 
and understanding—to put love 
where there is now hate; 





To lead the race toward a juster, wiser, 
and more merciful social order, where 
each individual is evaluated in terms of 
his true worth; 


To fortify the nation by the armaments of 
faith and the long-range canons of 
love; 


To give guidance to those who err; and to 


redeem in time the environment of every 
little child; 


To work for the good of all—not for the 
gain of wealth; and 


To make an earnest trial of Jesus’ Way of 
Life. 


—International Journal of Religious Education 
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HARRY F. WARD, Professor of Christian Ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary, whose newest 
book has just been published by Macmillan. 

KIRBY PAGE, graduate of Drake University; 
Editor of The World Tomorrow; author, Jesus 
or Christianity. 
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BARON PAUL NICOLAY 


By Greta Langenskjold 
Translated by Ruth Evelyn Wilder 


A book to be read when you feel that 
adventure has gone out of life. 


Baron Nicolay was by birth a country gentleman, 
by choice a pioneer. Spurning a life of ease on 
his beautiful Finnish estate, he spent his years 
in arduous journeys among the students of 
Russia. Filled with a passion to share with 
others his experience of Christ, he worked as a 
rural evangelist, visited prisons in Siberia, and 
eventually resigned his post in the State Depart- 
ment of Russia to give all of his time to building 
the Russian Student Christian Movement. He 
built well. Of his little company of faithful fol- 
lowers, some have survived the fires of persecu- 
tion and are today the leaders of the Russian 
Student Movement. 


A Book for Your Association Library 


A limited supply at a special price 


75c. 


Secure through The Intercollegian 
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Editorials 


NOT AN ACADEMIC QUESTION 


FEW more students are having to earn their 

way, loan funds are more fully taken, some 
students have had to transfer to institutions with 
lower tuition, a hardly noticeable minority have 
dropped out, delinquencies on college bills are con- 
siderably higher than in any recent year, and yet 
for the college world as a whole unemployment 
and the present economic depression seem vague, 
far-off, and‘ quiet academic considerations. Ex- 
ceptions fortunately are numerous. Generaliza- 
tions, too, are dangerous always, but here is one 
we venture will be sustained on ninety-nine of 
every one hundred campuses in the country. 

It is only in human terms, however, that we 
can understand this present upheaval which many 
authorities describe as “the end of an economic 
epoch,” from which we can emerge only by a 
radical reorganization of our industrial structure. 
That question we submit must be debated not in 
academic classrooms, but in full consciousness of 
all that is involved in human terms. Elsewhere 
in this issue is a cartoon of a great skyscraper 
with an unemployed apple-vender at its base. No 
set of statistics nor no economic theory can por- 
tray what that involves, for back of that apple- 
vender is a family he is trying to support, a baby 
sent to a hospital for rickets because of insuf- 
ficient nourishment, a son drifting into delin- 
quency through unemployment and ill-used leisure, 
furniture gathered slowly through the years being 
sold piece by piece, step by step a family being 
forced into meaner, less healthy, less moral cir- 
cumstances—and this in a land of over-production 
and skyscrapers. These are not imaginings but 
facts—human facts—which can be multiplied in 
varying form for every one of the six or more 
million now deprived of the right to work by a 
competitive business philosophy which was re- 
sponsible for the tremendous expansion of Ameri- 
can industry in its pioneering years, but with 
which it is wholly inadequate to cope in the midst 
of present conditions which it has created. 


As we pointed out in this column a month ago, 
the leaders of finance and industry have an ines- 
capable obligation for helping to relieve the suf- 
fering caused by the defects in the present system, 
and for changing the system itself as rapidly as 
possible. Both are emergencies. Both need to be 
met promptly. And in each, the second as well 
as the first, human life (not profits) must be the 
basic objective. 


STUDENTS Must LEAD OUT 


Rese iy and professors have equally in- 
escapable obligations. One of these surely is 
to become acquainted with the real facts which 
lie within walking distance of every college 
campus in the country, facts to which one quickly 
may be introduced by the local Unemployment 
Relief Committee or the organization responsible 
for relief in the college community. A second 
step will follow inevitably in the organization of 
some practical relief program whereby students 
and professors may share food, clothing, money, 
and friendship with those in acute distress. What 
tragedy it would be if to the tragedy of want were 
added the tragedy of callousness and unconcern 
on the part of students who in the midst of world 
depression are enjoying the privilege of education! 

But even more important is the necessity for 
students to discover a way out. Such widespread 
and involuntary unemployment must not occur 
again. Is it too much to hope that on every college 
and university campus there will be organized 
groups of students and professors who throughout 
the rest of the year will devote themselves to a 
study of fundamental causes and remedies? Par- 
ticularly should the Christian Association take 
the lead in this, for it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that a real solution of the present situ- 
ation lies only in the direction of a thorough-going 
application of the Christian ethic—of Jesus’ 
evaluation of human life and his principles of 
social relations. That is not piety but sheer prac- 
tical sense. 
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FRESHMAN RUSHING 


HERE are many: indications that there is a 

growing volume of support for the Move- 
ment against freshman rushing and bidding by 
fraternities. Most fraternity men seem ready to 
welcome relief from a hectic, hurried catch-as- 
catch-can method of selecting fraternity brothers 
which naturally and inevitably produces such 
vast areas of fraternal incompatibility and dis- 
cord. It is bad for the fraternities and it is bad 
for the freshman. But how to escape the present 
difficulties. Ah, there is the rub! Persistent and 
baffling problems seem to be two. First arises 
the question — how balance the fraternity 
budget in the year of transition? That problem 
is a practical one but not insoluble. It would in- 
volve simply, taking into the fraternities that 
year a contingent of sophomores, juniors and 
seniors to supply the income normally provided 
by the freshmen. This would, of course, reduce 
the proportion of non-fraternity men, but who 
will say that such an extension of the fraternity 
influence would not be a benefit to the “barbs” 
themselves and to the college as a whole? Surely 
not the fraternities themselves! 


The second difficulty has to do with the fresh- 
men. If they are not to be housed and supervised 
in considerable number in the fraternities, the 
college itself is confronted with a responsibility 
which not a few are reluctant to assume. The 
building of freshman dormitories and commons 
in many cases is the price of progress in solving 
the freshman-fraternity problem. Fortunately in 
this day of efficient campaigning methods, ever 
this problem should not delay any college admin- 
istration for long, so it is probable that this trend 
toward freshman peace, fraternity sanity and the 
upbuilding of collegiate responsibility for the 
incoming classes will go on apace. 


NO MONOPOLY ON CULTURE 


ISGUISED in ragged clothes, a cigar box for 

coins suspended from his neck, Jacques 
Gordon, formerly of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and now leader of the Gordon String 
Quartet, placed his violin under his chin, took 
his stand on a street corner in a select Boston 
residential district, and played with his utmost 
skill. Persons who had been eager to attend a 
concert in which he starred a few evenings be- 
fore passed by, uninterested. A small girl 
dropped three pennies into the cigar box. Then 
the player moved to Scollary Square, in the slums 
of the same city, and after exactly five minutes 
collected $1.24. Is there a moral here for those 
of us who like to be called “cultured?” 








——— 
——= 


THE ATLANTA CONGRESS 


T is a bit incongruous and surprising that 
some of the reports from the N. S. F. A, 
Congress in Atlanta characterize that gather. 
ing as having been distinctly nationalistic in out- 
look; incongruous because the N. S. F. A. was 
born in a conference at Princeton called by the 
Student Christian Movement to express the con- 
viction of college students in favor of our immedi- 
ate entry into the World Court, surprising because 
nationalism is so far from being the dominant 
sentiment of the colleges today. We have long 
believed that the N. S. F. A. has a real mission 
to perform in this country. So far it has been 
predominately international both in its leadership 
and in its program. If the reports from Atlanta 
indicate that it is now tackling its job in the 
United States without scuttling its hitherto fine 
world policy, we offer our congratulations and 
continued co-operation. 


SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 


RECENT survey by the Intercollegiate 

Alumni Extension Service compares the sal- 
ary scales of graduates from thirteen leading col- 
leges. The figures reveal that Barnard College 
alumnae average $2,458 a year, while graduates 
of Dartmouth, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Princeton get higher salaries of 
$6,423, $5,066, and $11,094 respectively. Prince- 
ton alumni get such high salaries, the study con- 
cludes, because they inherit opportunity for finan- 
cial success, and thus secure high-salaried posi- 
tions immediately after graduation. Graduates of 
M. I. T. usually begin working at low salaries 
which later in life they may raise even above those 
of Princetonians. 

This study has interest; its main fault, how- 
ever, lies in its stress upon material success. Its 
viewpoint is quite characteristic of American 
codes of values and might well have been made 
for publication in The American Magazine. 

Educational surveys dealing with graduates’ 
wealth and prominence are comparatively simple 
to make; such investigators find something tan- 
gible to render into statistics. But a study that 
would judge the contribution of a college to the 
happiness, usefulness, and wnderstanding of its 
alumni might be difficult if not impossible to 
make. 

It is interesting to speculate on the positions 
that universities would be given if such a survey 
could be made. Where would the high-salaried 
Princetonians place? How would the Experi- 
mental College of Wisconsin compare with other 
colleges of this university? Would humble 
Commonwealth College, of Mena, Ark., find it- 
self exalted ?—Wisconsin Cardinal. 
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“Detroit” 


Three factors combine to make this National Student-Faculty 
Conference on Religion and Education both unique and signifi- 


cant: 


(1) the representative character of the students, pro- 


fessors and administrators who participated; (2) the process of 
local study, experimentation and discussion in the midst of which 
the conference itself was but one incident; (3) the demonstration 


of eight hundred men and women atte 


ting corporately to deal 


with an acute ethical problem. The following three statements 
anticipate the fuller Conference Report soon to be available. 


HIGH PEAKS 


T is too soon after the event fully to evaluate 
the National Student Faculty Conference. 
Its effects will be revealed only after months, and 
perhaps years, have given opportunity for its 
lessons to be learned and for its recommendations 
to be worked out in local experimentation. ‘“De- 
troit” grew out of the colleges themselves; it was 
moulded largely by the 150 reports of local ex- 
periments and studies which were sent in to the 
conference headquarters. It was the high crest 
of an “ongoing process.” It will go back into the 
colleges; its effects will be revealed not so much 
in the first impressions of the delegates as in co- 
operative religious endeavor and in changed and 
improved patterns of campus behavior. 


An intercollegiate gathering of such a nature, 
integrally a part of wholesome campus life and 
not detached from that life, is in itself a signifi- 
cant achievement. That such a conference, dedi- 
cated to the momentous concerns of university 
spiritual values, could be held under the auspices 
of the Student Christian Association Movement, 
is striking testimony to the policies which have 
come to dominate the Movement. Those policies 
are indigenous within these institutions of higher 
education. They are formed not by some “outside” 
organization but by what may well be called a 
movement, created by the inevitable interplay of 
fellowship between universities which have de- 
veloped vital groups of students and faculty and 
which are reaching out to other institutions for 
co-operative sharing. 


Certain other aspects of “Detroit” that may be 
referred to as having immediate and unquestioned 
significance from the viewpoint of the Student 
Movement: 


1. The concern of the American universities for 
religion. One delegation travelled twelve hundred 
miles; another came at an average expense of 
two hundred and fifty dollars for each delegate. 
What else but an issue of very deep interest and 


solicitude could have drawn so representative a 
body to Detroit? 

Similar testimony was to be found in a random 
sampling of the conference discussions. The most 
moving sessions for not a few were these where 
men and women told frankly of their hunger and 
thirst and shared with friends the secret of how 
both could be satisfied. Nat that the plenary 
sessions and the addresses were not of a high 
order; they were all impressive and some were 
certainly brilliant. But the larger Commission 
meetings were demonstrations of life itself; of 
campus life with its needs, its hungers and its 
potentialities. Perhaps the high-water mark of 
the conference for those who had ears to hear, 
was the Monday afternoon session of Com- 
mission Seven, when six students and recent 
graduates and one college president told of es- 
sential elements in any vital religious program. 
No one could come away after such true and 
straight words without realizing that, whatever 
the forms of religious exercise and of organized 
expression, there must be great mobility; great 
expectations of that wind of the spirit that blows 
where it listeth; eager solicitation to the student 
of latent spiritual capacity to say his own word 
and not another’s; sustained opportunity for 
youth to overleap what age has seen or dared. In 
the phrase of President Johnson, “saints in the 
making” should be nourished and encouraged 
within every student body. In this undoubted re- 
ligious eagerness of our generation, as repeatedly 
manifested at “Detroit,’”’ we have to deal with a 
fact of major spiritual significance. 

2. The open-minded and fearless way with 
which every “case”? was considered, regardless of 
its organizational alignments. The constant test 
was simply whether it offered room for all the 
essential religious values. In making possible 
that kind of a conference the Student Association 
Movement was thought by some to be taking grave 
risks. And risks there were; risks that the free 
cohesion of the intercollegiate fellowship which 
holds today’s most priceless promise of the Be- 
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loved Community may be broken up into a welter 
of isolated college societies comparable to the un- 
happy divisions of Protestantism. The twenty- 
five cases which were presented for detailed con- 
sideration demonstrated every possible set-up 
where worth-while results are being produced. In 
that kind of give-and-take the Association leaders 
were entirely at home; it should be observed that 
they were not the only ones who initiated this 
process and fearlessly furthered its beneficial 
operation, but from it all no one but a person 
wholly blind could fail to see the astonishing testi- 
mony to the validity of those fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the Association Movement is built. 
Some are doing stimulating new things—carefully 
considered and promising experiments with chapel 
services; courses in religion; schemes for counsel- 
ing. Most of all, there is new recognition that 
high spiritual values are to be achieved, but not 
without highly endowed human leadership. As 
an accompaniment to all these “cases,’”’ fully and 
fearlessly considered, there was evidence aplenty 
that a voluntary student association or society, 
embodying student-+response and initiative, not 
only is desirable but is inevitable. 

3. The character values of the curriculum. It 
seemed to be a surprise to many of the older dele- 
gates to discover how frequently thoughtful stud- 
ents associated moral problems and their solution 
with the content and the procedure of the curri- 
culum. From Dr. Coe’s prophetic opening address 
to the recurring emphases of Commissions One 
and Two, we are forcibly reminded that Christian- 
izing the campus order is far more than an official 
provision for chapels and services and courses; 
it demands the attitudes and practices equally 
of teachers (e. g. science), of trustees and of 
coaches, of the way college endowments are raised, 
and the method of class instruction. 

Perhaps a college that is wholly Christian is 
hard to find, but we know better now what its 
patterns will be and we know how earnestly many 
in positions of responsibility are seeking for it. 

4. The dramatic evidence of one of our great- 
est social problems and the new sense of our social 
sin. The question had not previously been placed 
in a central place on the program. Very great 
care had been taken to secure assurances of hos- 
pitality for all non-white delegates, and, along 
with other pressing questions it was to have a 
measure of recognition by at least one of the 
Commissions. It was assured that the speeches 
of Niebuhr, Stitt Wilson, Norman Thomas, and 
Mendenhall, would be in the progressive tradition 
of the Student Movement in its dealing with in- 
terracial problems. 

But then came the catastrophe. A series of in- 
justices and discriminations came so quickly, in- 
volving so many intricate ethical considerations, 
that the Executive Committee first and then the 


whole conference were deeply hurt, then be- 
wildered, then resolved to whatever action might 
seem in the circumstances clear. Like a thunder- 
storm on a placid August afternoon every sympa- 
thetic soul was swept out of immediate interest 
in more abstract and for the moment less signifi- 
cant questions to face the stark realities of the 
pagan society of which we are all a part and in 
whose sins we are all in some way or other par- 
ticipants. It was difficult to find any one who 
was untouched with this sobering, humbling 
sense of social sin and this may be an informing 
and sustaining element in the far-reaching plans 
proposed in the closing session by President 
Mendenhall on behalf of the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

In a situation so perplexing, the Executive Com- 
mittee found it advisable to consult first the Negro 
delegates, then certain advisers in the city of 
Detroit and in the conference and finally the con- 
ference as a whole. Seldom has a group been 
more divided as to appropriate action. It is truly 
significant that amid such diverse judgments, 
under so much strain of feeling, that the confer- 
ence clung together, as did the Movement which 
assembled it. This does not mean that all were 
agreed that the wisest action was taken; at least 
one minority opinion was formulated and the 
Committee welcomed its report which was read 
to the entire Conference. The Conference was 
called to consider religion on the campus; it was 
brought vividly to face the fact that the campus 
is part of a world and that there are desperately 
difficult tasks ahead if either is to be made con- 
sistent with the kind of religion which Jesus stood 
for. 


DAVID R. PORTER. 


SIGNIFICANT PROCEDURE 


ROM the beginning, the Conference Commit- 

tee has looked on the days at Detroit as an 
incident in a process of national consultation and 
of local study and action. When we assembled 
for the conference it became very clear that they 
were right; the eight hundred delegates were 
meeting in the midst of discussion, study, plan- 
ning, and inquiry, far wider than the program 
of their own days. While it is difficult to foretell 
just how significant is this nation-wide attempt 
to consult on problems in the life of education and 
religion, the plan of the committee has proved to 
be full of new and important possibilities. 

In the spring of 1930 student-faculty groups, 
Association cabinets, commissions, began to meet 
to consider the questions presented to them in an 
“Inquiry” sent out by the Conference Committee. 
The result has been highly significant. In many 
institutions the effort to study the campus re- 
ligious life as requested by the “Inquiry” has 
meant a review of the local problems, plans and 
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possibilities, and the search for a way in which 
the religious life could be made more vital. There 
has been a scrutiny of social situations and their 
bearing on religion and on education—not the 
perfunctory review of cheating, honor systems, 
fraternities, politics, dates and academic alibis so 
familiar to the campus reformer—but real study 
and examination of the factors and difficulties, 
of the effectiveness of local organizations and 
points of view, and the creation of new ways of 
social action and inquiry. If the colleges continue 
their approach to campus questions in the spirit 
and with the intelligence used in discovering the 
answers to the “Inquiry” questions, Detroit has 
served its first and great purpose. 

Two-thirds of the time and program of the con- 
ference itself was spent in commission work. This 
was a new device for a national conference; we 
need to see how valuable it may be for local and 
national use. The areas of work were: 

I. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PoLicy. The effect of 
the relations of trustees and faculty; of faculty, 


alumni and students, and of student govern- 
ment on the values of education. 


II. THE EDUCATIONAL SysTEM. The bearing of 
current objectives, organization and methods 
upon the character development of the 
individual. 


Ill. THE SoOcIAL AND ORGANIZED LIFE OF THE 
CAMPUS. The influence of extra-curricular 
activities, housing, student unions, recreational 
facilities, and the social life. 


IV. MORALS IN A DAY OF RELATIVITY. The factors 
that influence a changing morality; the achieve- 
ment of moral certainty, and its social desira- 
bility. 


V. SoctaL ATTITUDES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. A 
consideration of the methods of bringing about 
desired social changes. 


VI. StTuDENT COUNSELING. Its place in integrating 
personality and releasing energies in the right 
vocational channels. 


VII. THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
The contribution of religion to the living issues 
of our times; the problem of specifically 

‘ religious organizations and influences in the 
college situation. 

During the months of preparation and in the 
Detroit sessions of the commissions there was 
active participation by a steadily increasing 
number of faculty, students, administrators, ex- 
perts in special fields, and religious workers. It 
was their job, and the results are the fruit of their 
work. A wide variety of campus problems, full of 
religious, social and ethical significance, were 
under examination; days were entirely too short 
and wits too inadequate to extract all the possi- 
bilities of consultation between Maine and Cali- 
fornia, Texas and New England; between the 
university and the college, the technical school 
and the teachers college. One canny undergradu- 
ate—after a breathless session where questions 
burst like new stars in the sky and seemed to rush 





A NEWSPAPER’S VIEW OF A NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Detroit Free Press reporter corners Wilbur Huston (M.LT.) of 
Edison’s “brightest boy” fame. 


like meteors toward no visible destination—was 
heard to remark, “This may be a great method 
for eternity, but it’s no good in a four-day con- 
ference.” Commission leaders in their daily con- 
ference were comparing notes on questions of 
values, motives, power of sustained work in diffi- 
cult social areas, wide differences in local problem 
and outlook. The report of the conference! will 
put in our hands the deliberations of the commis- 
sions; there will be local studies and new plans, 
and we will begin to see how successful we were 
in attempting a national consultation. 

One fact is very clear; none could miss it. 
Students and faculty alike feel a religious eager- 
ness, a need for the vital contributions of religion 
to the issues of life. To find a view of the world 
and of the issues of life that are intellectually 
sound, with great ethical insights fitted to the life 
of this civilization, with devotion deep enough to 
give focus and drive and universality to our ex- 
periences ; to find resources in leadership, worship, 
literature, local organizations, student-faculty re- 
sponsibility—tthis was the outstanding mood of 
the conference sessions and of the inquiries con- 
ducted before; if it can be the mood of the next 
months, new and vital and adequate plans may 
be made across this country; the rubbish swept 
out of our minds and hearts and organizations; 
and the colleges of the country may know what 
it is to have the intelligence and love and courage 
of men and the lift of God meet and mingle. The 
colleges and universities of this country have been 
centers in the religious life since their beginning; 
many of the most creative activities have begun 
in them; leaders of thought and action have come 


(Turn to Page 159.) 


‘The Report will be ready February 15; $2.00 each, 
$1.75 for five. Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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Race Discrimination at Detroit 








By W. O. Mendenhall 


AS it catastrophe or opportunity? Was 
W there a revelation of weakness or an evi- 
dence of great strength? From one of 
these extremes to the other will vary the opinions 
of delegates to the Faculty-Student Conference in 
Detroit when they speak of the serious incident 
which arose in connection with race relationships. 
Back of that incident is a condition which many 
of the delegates did not realize before they came, 
which others had thought little about, and which 
some might have pronounced satisfactory. Very 
few of the delegates knew how far afield one 
must go to find a hotel in which Negro and white 
races may hold a conference without definite dis- 
crimination against the Negro. Everyone under- 
stood from the beginning that if this conference 
were to be held under the auspices of the Christian 
Associations, both white and colored students 
would be invited and there must be no discrimi- 
nation. The choice of a city as well as the choice 
of a hotel were involved. The agreements were 
most carefully set forth. There should be no dis- 
crimination in lobbies, elevators, corridors, or 
dining rooms. There should be no segregation in 
the location of rooms. After Executive Committee 
discussion and confirmation of details by both 
Negroes and whites, both in New York and at the 
Denison (Ohio) meetings of the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations, written arrangements including 
these provisions was made with the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit. Interracial conferences of both 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. had recently used 
this hotel with general satisfaction. When 
further questions emerged the Executive Secre- 
tary, to make assurance doubly sure, wrote to 
Mr. Tobias, the Senior Secretary of the Colored 
Men’s Department of the National Council of Y. 
M. C. A., who had lived in the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
during the meeting of the Employed Officers’ Con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A. held in May, 1930. In 
reply Mr. Tobias stated in unequivocal terms that 
the hotel was entirely satisfactory for such a con- 
ference and that he had seen no evidence of dis- 
crimination against him on account of race. 
When the arrangement was being made there was 
a supposition that the number of delegates would 
be at least twelve hundred. With regard to eat- 
ing facilities, a number of dining rooms were to 
be at the disposal of the conference and open to 
all delegates. The main dining room of the hotel 
was reserved for the other guests of the hotel. 


When the conference assembled there were less 
than eight hundred delegates living in the hotel, 





instead of twelve hundred to fifteen hundred. At 
least one of the eating places, a coffee shop which 
had been open to all delegates, was withdrawn by 
the hotel in the interest of guests (not members 
of the conference) who were making objections 
to the presence of Negroes. Several Negro dele- 
gates were refused admission to the coffee shop. 
The reassigning of a number of Negro delegates 
to rooms on one floor (by request of the hotel 
management) was clearly an attempt at segrega- 
tion. These delegates had originally been as- 
signed to rooms on other floors. These facts 


Reasons for voting 
with 
“THE MAJORITY” 


1. The conference would have disintegrated 
if moved. 


to 


. The race issue was less urgent than other 
issues for which the conference had speci- 
fically been called. 


3. The conference had an obligation to con- 
tinue in order to make good the values 
for which delegates had come. 


4. To precipitate a race issue at Detroit 
would create interracial tensions else- 
where. 


or 


Doubt that the other hotel offered any 
better assurance of non-discrimination. 


6. Questions about the moral character of 
the other hotel. 


a 


In any involved social dilemma duty re- 
quires constructive action, step by step, 
from within; not repudiation and running 
away. 


8. The conference was able to have full fel- 
lowship in conference dining rooms even 
if the hotel did discriminate in the pub- 
lic restaurants. 


9. Danger of being unfair to the hotel be- 
cause they had been expecting a confer- 
ence of 1,200 to 1,500 instead of 800 dele- 
gates. 


10. The Negro delegates were divided in 
opinion; each discussion group had Negro 
members who favored working the sit- 
uation out from within. 


11. Willing to trust the Executive Committee 
to act ethically in a difficult and complex 
situation. 
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constituted a clear breaking of the written agree- 
ment with the hotel and, when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the resident manager, 
corrections were made whereby the coffee shop 
was opened to Negroes and the Negro delegates 
who had been moved to one floor were given the 
opportunity to move to other floors. During the 
early part of the conference the Executive Com- 
mittee took this problem under careful considera- 
tion and entered into conference with the hotel 
management. 

As the sessions progressed, this topic came 
more and more into the forefront of serious con- 
sideration and discussion. There was a possibility 
of many stories growing out of the soil of mis- 


Reasons for voting 
with 
“THE MINORITY” 


1. The conference could have moved to a 
new headquarters without disintegration. 


bo 


Symbolic importance to the Negroes of 
the right to eat in public dining-rooms in 
accord with promise made in advance of 
their coming. 


38. The strategic importance of a national 
conference under the auspices of a Move- 
ment which consistently has taken an ad- 
vanced position on race. 


4. The danger of alienating the radical col- 
ored group in the colleges. 


5. The willingness of the colored delegates 
to take a chance on the racial situation 
at the other hotel. 


6. The moral tone of one hotel is as bad as 
that of the other; the conference could 
create its own environment in either. 


a8 


To leave the hotel would be a dramatic 
act of opposition to racial discrimina- 
tions. 


8. The hotel had violated its written agree- 
ment to house colored and white dele- 
gates without discrimination. 


9. The hotel closed first one then another 
dining-room to the conference, not on the 
basis of numbers but clearly on the ques- 
tion of race. 


10. Most of the colored delegates finally fa- 
vored leaving. 


11. Those who could not afford or who did not 
desire to move could stay in the hotel; the 
conference meetings could be held at some 
other place. 





information. It was decided to place the whole 
matter before the conference at a special meet- 
ing called at 4:45 P. M. on Monday. At this time 
the earlier correspondence covering the agree- 
ments was read and questions were answered con- 
cerning any point of fact about which one wished 
to inquire. Then the conference separated into 
four groups, chaired by President Wilkins of 
Oberlin, President Soper of Ohio Wesleyan, Dr. 
Thornton Merriam of Ithaca, N. Y., and Profes- 
sor Harrison Elliott of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, to facilitate discussion. In each 
group were Negroes and also representatives of 
the Executive Committee. Each group was asked 
to make recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee. This committee, in consultation with 
these group chairmen, was asked to formulate 
a definite policy which should be reported to the 
whole conference for consideration in the evening. 

After careful consideration, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the chairman of these groups united 
in recommendations to the conference, (1) that 
the conference should continue at the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel; (2) that a strongly worded protest 
be presented to the management, setting forth 
the attitude of the Student Christian Movement 
on racial matters and calling attention to the 
dangers and embarrassments to which that Move- 
ment was being put by the hotel management; 
(3) that a statement of all these facts should be 
sent to the President of every institution which 
had received an invitation to the Detroit Confer- 
énce; and (4) that the white delegates to the con- 
ference should pledge themselves to accept no 
service in the hotel which was not equally avail- 
able to the Negro delegates at the Book-Cadillac. 

A situation so complicated, bearing on an issue 
on which people feel strongly, is bound to bring a 
large number of opinions out of a group of inde- 
pendent thinking people. At the evening session 
great care was used to make sure that each of 
the points of view might be represented in the 
argument; so the privilege of the floor was given 
alternately to one and another speaker. 

The discussion continued throughout a long eve- 
ning session, when a motion designed to clarify 
the situation through the work of a sub-committee 
was passed. At a meeting the next morning two 
alternatives were proposed, one being the original 
recommendation of the Executive Committee and 
the other a proposal of adjournment to the city Y. 
W. C. A. of Detroit for general sessions, and 
to another hotel for living accommodations. When 
the vote was taken, a majority, possibly three- 
fifths or two-thirds, were in favor of remaining 
in the hotel according to the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee and with the additional provision 
that there should be set up immediately a Com- 
mission charged with developing for the Council 
of Christian Association policies and programs 
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which would help forward the work of education 
and experimentation in the field of race relations. 
The others were in favor of the second proposi- 
tion. 


During the day a number of delegates withdrew 
from the Book-Cadillac. Some of them attended 
the remaining sessions of the conference and some 
did not. Among those who withdrew were both 
Negroes and whites. About one-fifth of the 
Negroes remained in the hotel. The Negro dele- 
gation was divided in opinion at the original vote 
just as were the whites, although apparently in 
reverse proportions. A colored college president 
spoke strongly in favor of remaining in the hotel; 
a colored dean of women spoke with equal fervor 
for leaving. 


A group of those who had voted with the min- 
ority sought to find an appropriate action which 
would be helpful in the situation. They appointed 
a committee to seek a conference with those 
Negroes who had left the hotel. Such a conference 
was held. A minority group drew up a state- 
ment which was read at the last session of the 
conference. Pursuant to the final recommendation 
of the report adopted by the conference, the execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Christian As- 
sociations asked a temporary interracial group to 
meet immediately and outline possible lines of 
activity and suggest personnel for the Commis- 
sion which should be appointed. This group met 
on Wednesday morning in the Colored Y. M. C. A. 
in Detroit. It was representative of all points of 
view in the original issue. Two of this committee 
were Negroes, at least one white member had 
withdrawn from the hotel, at least one had signed 
the statement of the minority group. The others 
had voted with the majority. The report of their 
action was also made to the conference at its last 
session. 


The minority statement is as follows: 


We, the undersigned, members of the National Student 
Faculty Conference, meeting at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, December 27-31, 1930, believe that a grave mis- 
take was made in not registering a more vigorous protest 
against the discrimination exercised against the Negro 
delegates by the hotel. While there were extenuating 
circumstances in the situation, we believe that nothing 
less than adjournment from the hotel would have been 
adequate. 


We are convinced that protest by responsible groups 
against racial discrimination in such specific cases is of 
inestimable value in developing just standards on the part 
of public and business institutions in the treatment of all 
races. Our failure in the past has been that of committing 
ourselves to general principles and at the same time 
compromising in specific situations. 


We feel this the more keenly because this conference 
of student and faculty leaders is meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Student Christian Movement, which is com- 
mitted to the struggle against racial discrimination in all 
forms. We believe that equivocal action in such a 


strategic gathering is a peril to the morale of all who 
are dealing with the problem on the campuses, and repre- 
sents a set-back to the Movement toward racial equality. 








The Temporary Interracial Committee (Presi- 
dent Mendenhall, Chairman), reported to the 
Executive Committee of the C. C. A.: 

That a Commission be asked to give leadership in the 
following specific areas: 


(a) To show ways in which local and national groups 
may be made aware of the racial tensions which surround 
them; to indicate the best methods to understand them. 


(b) To make available to local and other groups which 
are grappling with racial issues the best experience of the 
whole Student Movement. 


(c) To make available to local and other groups ex- 
perienced advisors on these perplexing problems. 


(d) To promote permanent interracial commissions of 
students and professors; to unite with churches and other 
groups studying the problem of discrimination in hotels; 
to make an appraisal of the literature in the realm of 
race relations; to study methods by which social changes 
come about; to devise methods for promoting acquaintance 
between different racial groups; to make available to the 
colleges effective speakers. 

Minority voters realized that those voting in 
the majority were equally anxious that the con- 
ference should take the right stand without fear. 
Those who voted in the majority were keenly ap- 
preciative of the purpose and declaration of the 
committee of twelve appointed from the minority. 
Only on one matter was there difference. It was 
a matter of judgment whether remaining in the 
hotel or leaving it would best promote good re- 
lationships for the future and constitute the most 
effective testimony to our convictions. 


The report that was adopted voiced the opinion 
of the majority. The statement read at the last 
meeting voiced the opinion of the minority. Both 
had a right to be heard before the whole confer- 
ence. Finally the action of the Temporary Com- 
mittee was recognized as one representing all of 
the conference and was the basis on which the 
whole group could promote activities throughout 
the coming year. 

Viewed after this short time it seems that, while 
the events themselves were most unfortunate and 
while the discussion of this problem diverted 
somewhat the regular functioning of the confer- 
ence, it had valuable consequences, bringing most 
forcefully before all delegates various elements 
in the race relation problem. Incidentally the dele- 
gates had an opportunity to secure a good tech- 
nique for controversy; there was the insistence 
on clear statements of facts; insistence that all 
opinions be represented when debate of the issue 
was on; the very evident intent to secure the 
points of view of others; and the willingness to 
allow all parties to be represented in final reports 
of their convictions. Altogether it seems that 
this incident was a salutary one for the conference. 
Now let us resolve unitedly that the energies and 
insights created there may be successfully har- 
nessed to vigorous study and unremitting activity 
toward a wholly new day of Christian brotherhood 
among all races. 
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A Student’s Cliaine of Economic V alues 


By Harry F. Ward 


Middle West related to me one result of a 

chapel address by an alumnus, a successful 
oil operator. The chapel speaker had mentioned 
the fact that he paid his geologist a hundred thou- 
sand a year. Within the next week, the professor 
said, five students came into his office to inquire 
if they could major in oil geology. 


fhe other day a professor of geology in the 


Yesterday a student told me of a friend who 
has changed his employment. After graduating in 
engineering he worked for four years in the tech- 
nical department of one of our largest corpora- 
tions. Then, wanting to develop human engineer- 
ing, he got transferred to the personnel depart- 
ment. At the end of four years more he found 
himself dissatisfied because of the limitations.that 
surrounded him. He was then getting five thou- 
sand a year. He said to himself that if he started 
another cycle of four years in the same job he 
would probably stay in the money-making system 
the rest of his days. So he resigned and went to 
work for one of the movements that is trying to 
organize the people of small income to improve 
their own conditions and standards. His income 
comes only as he can save it for them by apply- 
ing his technical skill to their problems. 


Scylla and Charybdis 


These incidents present two choices in values 
that constantly are being brought into contrast 
in our colleges. The first, in varied forms, is more 
typical; the second is rare but becoming less so. 
How many students make the basia choice of a 
career—the choice that has so much to do with 
their attitude and usefulness to society, with their 
personal and family happiness—by the criterion 
of money income which the acquisitive society has 
set up as the sign and standard of success in life? 
How many make this question secondary to that 
of usefulness to human well-being? 


The importance of this choice of values both for 
one’s own life and for the social order is obscured, 
somewhat, by the contemporary emphasis on the 
practical. It was clearer for an older type of re- 
ligion—that emotionally evangelistic type which 
has become practically extinct on campus because, 
not knowing its world, it did not know what 
needed to be done by the moral passion it was 
arousing. Now we have a factually informed type 
of religious work and social effort which may find 
itself short of badly needed perception of under- 
lying values and of the heroism needed to realize 


them. To compensate for the withdrawal from the 
world of affairs in the student period, added to 
the same tendency in the traditional religion of 
the inner life, those who awake to economic in- 
justice rush to demand something that they may 
do about it and hasten to choose between pro- 
grams and platforms. This is great gain, but only 
when the actions and the choices are directed by 
an intelligent consciousness of underlying values. 


These values are more than economic, they are 
human. The basic questions of whether we want 
life to expend itself in the production and use of 
material comforts or in the development of truth, 
beauty and goodness; of whether we want it con- 
ducted as a fight or as a process of mutual aid; 
whether we want a society composed of privi- 
leged classes and poorer classes, or one that is 
classless and organic—our answer to these ques- 
tions will determine whether we will waste our 
time in laboring for palliatives and in urging’ 
quack remedies for social ills. That is, provided 
we have intelligence enough to discern the rela- 
tion of measures and programs to the values we 
desire. 


Potent Choice 


Even more critical is the relation of action to 
value in one’s vocation. Here is where campus 
choices and the atmosphere that determines them 
count the most for society as a whole. There is 
room for argument concerning the relation of a 
man’s sexual morality to his social worth as 
statesman, scientist or artist. There is no ques- 
tion about the relation between his personal choice 
of economic values and his public function. They 
are of the same piece, one and indivisible. If he 
chooses personally to be parasitic or predatory in 
his living he will make no creative contribution 
to society and the impact of his career will be to 
increase the destructive tendencies of the acquisi- 
tive society. 


Some students think to escape this conclusion 
by strenuously making money for a time and then 
devoting themselves to public welfare. Records 
are not wanting to show that few survive that 
attempt. Where the pace has not been too fierce 
for their vitality, where the pride and power of 
survival have not sapped their ideal, it appears 
that not even renunciation itself—let alone phi- 
lanthropy—is able to right the wrongs that have 
accumulated or to overthrow the sinister powers 


(Turn to Page 160) 
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“Power” 


MACHINE civilization must find adequate 
A substitutes for self-interest and competi- 

tion if it is to avoid dissolution and collapse: 
The menace inherent in the driving desire for pri- 
vate gain and the dominant method of competition 
is not yet fully apparent in the United States due 
to the fact that until yesterday this country was 
still a pioneer land. 

A rural and handicraft civilization differed from 
our own at two vital points: its members were far 
less dependent upon each other than are people 
today, and the units of combat were puny in size 
and strength as contrasted with the enormous in- 
dustrial combinations of our own time. With a vir- 
gin continent to exploit, a premium was placed 
upon individual initiative and daring. Families 
often lived in isolation and had few contacts with 
distant neighbors. Barter was a common means of 
exchange and money played a minor role. Compe- 
tition was reduced to a minimum. When the strug- 
gle for life became too severe it was easy to “go 
West” where free land in abundance awaited cul- 
tivation and exploitation. The gulf between the 
rich and the poor was comparatively narrow. The 
struggle for private gain in such a world did not 
lead immediately to widespread hostility and 
strife. 

Life in a machine age, however, is radically dif- 
ferent. Free land is gone and cheap land is pass- 
ing. Natural resources have been irreplaceably 


Motives for 
A Machine Age 


By Kirby Page 


squandered and are more and more expensive. 
Handicraft is being supplanted by machine pro- 
duction. Workers are being herded into huge fac- 
tories and few own their tools. Divorced from the 
land, they have little to barter or sell except their 
labor. The necessities and comforts of life must 
be purchased with their daily wage. The individ- 
ual workman has only the feeblest control over the 
rate of his remuneration and the regularity of his 
employment. The standard of living he and his 
family are able to maintain is determined in con- 
siderable part by forces outside his own direction. 


Concentrated Power 


In an industrial society money is power; power 
is to own land, purchase tools, secure raw mate- 
rials, employ labor and earn profits. The concen- 
tration of money, therefore, means the concentra- 
tion of power. Great fortunes must be measured 
not in dollars but in units of power. The present 
degree of consolidation of power is not adequately 
revealed by the fact that individuals now count 
their wealth in hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The modern corporation is a device for pooling the 
savings of many people and centering control in 
a small board of directors. Thus the richest in- 
dividuals not only wield the power bestowed by 
their own wealth but exercise a considerable de- 
gree of authority in determining the policies of 
scores or even hundreds of corporations. Less than 
one hundred thousand directors control corpora- 
tions which produce half of all the manufactured 
products of the United States. This small minority 
of the total population also wields enormous power 
in the realms of politics, journalism, the radio, 
moving and talking pictures, education and 
religion. 

Competition becomes increasingly destructive 
as society becomes more complex. Within limited 
circles competition is being supplanted by co-oper- 
ation, which in our type of society is only a way 
of saying that the units of combat are becoming 
more titanic. The local merchant is being pushed 
to the wall by chain stores and the latter are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with each other. 
Corporations are growing rapidly in size and 
power. Boundary lines are being wiped out by 
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economic forces and numerous corporations are 
becoming international in scope. 


Fermenting Seeds 


The seeds of class war and international war 
grow luxuriantly in the soil of self-interest and 
competition. Merchant is pitted against merchant 
and corporation against corporation. The annual 
number of commercial failures in this country is 
appallingly large and each one means agony for 
at least several persons. Worker fights worker for 
a job and the army of unemployed walk the 
streets vainly looking for work. Organized capital 
and organized labor are engaged in a ruthless com- 
bat. As society becomes more highly industrial- 
ized, class war becomes increasingly a terrible 
reality. Germany is now on the brink of violent 
hostilities in the industrial arena and wholesale 
class war is imminent in several other countries. 
Communists are saying that the creation of a de- 
cent society awaits the violent overthrow of capi- 
talism and they are preaching class war. Employ- 
ers likewise are becoming more and more class 
conscious and are banding themselves together for 
more efficient warfare against the workers. These 
hostile industrial forces are tending to ignore na- 
tional boundaries and the battle zone is wider now 
than continents. 

The evidence is clear that a complex industrial 
civilization cannot permanently be maintained on 
the foundations of self-interest and competition. 
Economic rivalry between great powers is a fruit- 
ful source of international warfare and the class 
war now hovers around us as an even more omin- 
ous menace. Unless different motives and methods 
can speedily be found it would appear that our 
society is doomed to continuing warfare and chaos. 


Rays of Light 


Fortunately, there is evidence aplenty that the 
potential resources with which to build a new so- 
cial order are at hand. The profit motive now plays 
little part in the lives of many people. Self-grati- 
fication is not the driving purpose with innumer- 
able teachers; scientists, physicians, nurses, jur- 
ists, artists, musicians, social workers, labor 
leaders, business men, statesmen, public officials, 
housewives, clergymen and missionaries. Times of 
crisis always reveal almost inexhaustible resources 
of heroism, endurance and self-sacrifice. 

Much of life is already conducted on a co-opera- 
tive basis. In the home, school and church, the 
competitive scramble for things is reduced to a 
minimum, while co-operative effort abounds. Even 
in the realm of ,capitalistic business, multitudes 
of individuals are only remotely involved in the 
struggle for profits. The industries of the land are 
operated for the most part by salaried employes 
and wage workers. Only a small fraction of the 
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Elmer Galloway 
A Machine—and a Man. 


population receives any appreciable income from 
profits, dividends, interest or rent. The expectation 
of acquiring a huge fortune, stimulates only one 
man out of a hundred. Many business men are less 
interested in monetary returns than they are in 
achieving notable success and thereby earning 
public acclaim. Some employers are actuated pri- 
marily by the desire to render public service and 
to give their employes the maximum opportunity 
for creative life. 

The trend toward socialism is continuous and 
powerful. The pace would be accelerated except 
for the prejudice against and fear of “socialism.” 
The socialist motive and method—production for 
use and not for profit, and the supplanting of com- 
petition by co-operation—are unquestionably 
closer to the ideals of Jesus than are the dynamics 
of capitalism. Every time we pray, “Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth,” we are 
praying for radical changes in the present eco- 
nomic order. When the Kingdom of God comes 
it will not look like capitalism. 


A Necessary Definition 


Part of the fear of socialism arises out of the 
fact that in the public mind it is identified with 
communism, the violent overthrow of capitalism, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, agitation of 
class war in all lands, hostility towards religion, 
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and antagonism toward ‘monogamous marriage 
and the traditional ideal of the family. Clear 
thinking will be facilitated if we remember that 
there are many types of socialism and that the 
left wings merge into communism. The real line 
of division is at the point of method: commu- 
nists and extreme revolutionary socialists advo- 
cate violent class war, the violent overthrow of 
capitalism and the forcible maintenance of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship; whereas socialists in general 
advocate the pacific, constitutional and evolution- 
ary transformation of capitalism into a socialist 
commonwealth. 

A realization of the menace inherent in violent 
communism should not blind us to the significance 
of certain aspects of the Bolshevist experiment in 
Russia. The desire for private gain and the profit 
motive have been, at least temporarily, subordi- 
nated to the motive of public service. Members of 
the communist party cannot legally receive a sal- 
ary of more than $112.50 per month. The highest 
paid officials live in simplicity and apparently are 
not motivated by the desire for comforts and lux- 
uries. Young people are being taught that the love 
of money is a social crime. Ostentation and luxu- 
rious display are ruthlessly suppressed. No more 
damning indictment can be brought against a man 
than the charge that he lives in ease without pro- 
ductive labor. 


Competition has been reduced to an absolute 
minimum in Soviet Russia. The state has a prac- 
tical monopoly in mining, heavy manufacturing, 
transportation, banking, export and import trade. 
Even in retail trading, private merchants are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the state stores and the 
voluntary co-operative societies. State planning of 
production and distribution is being carried to an 
unprecedented length. The Five-Year Plan is 





enormously accelerating the rate of production 
and threatens to upset many cherished convictions 
of capitalism. 

As our civilization becomes increasingly indus- 
trialized and the various regions of the earth be- 
come more interdependent, we are confronted with 
the imperative necessity of supplanting self-in- 
terest and competition with the motive of public 
service and the method of co-operation. The claims 
of communists that the requjred change cannot 
be brought about except by the use of violence 
must be met with more than blind allegiance to 
capitalism or mere lip-service to the principles of 
socialism. The processes of transformation must 
be speeded up if the United States is to avoid vio- 
lent revolution within the next half century. Self- 
ish competition on a titanic scale will wreck a com- 
plex industrial society. Radical changes are cer- 
tain to be made. The only question is, shall the 
transformation be ‘wrought by pacific or violent 


means? 
It Makes a Difference 


The individual student is faced with the neces- 
sity of making two fundamental decisions: in 
choosing a life work, are considerations of self- 
interest and self-gratification to stifle the chal- 
lenge to find a place where one’s talents and en- 
ergies will count for most in serving other men 
and in creating a new society? and, secondly, are 
one’s approval and support to be thrown behind a 
capitalist or a socialist society? The sensations 
and thrills that come from comforts and luxuries 
are transient and unworthy as contrasted with 
the abiding satisfaction and deepening joy that 
emerge out of a life devoted to the common good. 
When the Family of God is established on earth, 
it will not be characterized by self-interest and 
competition but by self-dedication and mutual aid. 





“We live in a marvelous age.” 
“Ah, yes, but life has become so mechanical.” 


(Reprinted by permission Saturday Evening Post; 


copyright 1929, Curtis 


Publishing Company.) 
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The Collegiate Back Yard 


By John Bennett 


volved in our economic life you need not look 

beyond the average campus to find enough 
examples of them. There is real ground for ques- 
tioning whether or not a college has any reason 
to feel superior to the world which has not taken 
its courses in ethics or attended its chapel serv- 
ices. This article will suggest certain areas 
which we need to examine in the life of a campus. 
It is by intention one-sided. The writer knows 
that there is a better side. 


ik you are interested in the ethical issues in- 


1. How far is your college controlled by men 
who have profited so much by our present eco- 
nomic system that they are unaware of its limi- 
tations and discourage criticism of it? If we are 
to make progress we must have intelligent social 
criticism and we ought to be able to look to the 
colleges for it. Such criticism requires knowledge 
and appreciation of the relevant facts, a grasp of 
principles, perspective, freedom of expression. If 
those conditions can’t be found in a college, where 
can they be found? 

And yet, we hear of professors who are in the 
pay of Utility Corporations, of chairs endowed for 
teaching the errors of Socialism and other alter- 
natives to our present economic system, of the 
exclusion of speakers like Norman Thomas and 
Kirby Page, of professors who lose their jobs be- 
cause of mild criticism of current assumptions and 
prejudices. We hear of administrators who are 
more afraid of criticism and thought than they 
are of ignorance and stagnation. The uninitiated 
would be surprised to learn that such men were 
administering educational institutions and not 
banks or regiments. Perhaps that is unfair to 
the banks. 

In particular we ought to scrutinize the courses 
in economics. How far do they deal with the hu- 
man values at stake in labor problems, in the 
distribution of wealth, in the emphasis upon the 
profit motive? Sometimes courses in economics 
deal with economic theory in abstraction from 
life and from all ethical standards. Sometimes 
they provide a defense of the present system. 
Here are some of the questions one might ask: 
Do you learn how society might deal drastically 
with the unemployment problem and the problem 
of overproduction or do you learn the art of pre- 
dicting prosperity? Do you learn to analyze the 
slogans about individual initiative, equal oppor- 
tunity, the rights of property—or do you learn 
to use them to cover up the facts? Are you given 
a fair presentation of the alternatives to capital- 


istic individualism with some attempt to overcome 
initial prejudices—or are they caricatured and dis- 
missed in the classroom as in a political speech? 


2. What are the policies of your college in the 
treatment of its employees? There are many em- 
ployees—scrubwomen, janitors, watchmen, gar- 
deners, chambermaids, clerks, library assistants 
—whose labor is being bought at the lowest price. 
The market price of such labor rather than a liv- 
ing wage is the standard for the college as well 
as for the world. Sometimes minimum wage laws 
are evaded. Great universities with unlimited re- 
sources are none too scrupulous. Small, 
struggling institutions have more reason to yield 
to this kind of temptation. It is so easy for an 
administrator to be “hard boiled” with a clear 
conscience when he is saving money not for him- 
self but for the institution. Most often this ques- 
tion about wages is not even raised on a campus. 
The whole matter is left in the hands of some 
business officer to whom responsibility is dele- 
gated by the academic authorities and forgotten. 
It is hard for the students and sometimes for the 
faculty to get the facts and when they attempt 
to do it they are told that it is not their business. 
So, it is all the easier to keep our business prac- 
tices and our enlightenment in separate compart- 
ments. It is well however for the enlightened 
ones to bear in mind that they profit by whatever 
exploitation of labor there may be. 


3. What are the standards of luxury on your 
campus? How much did the fraternity houses 
cost and how much inequality between the fra- 
ternities is there in that respect? Competition 
between fraternities in the building of houses re- 
minds one of an armament race between nations. 
Luxurious dormitories are being provided by every 
institution that can afford them. Students who 
have money set a high pace in expenditure and 
those who haven’t follow as far as possible. Much 
of this spending is for the sake of prestige. 

It is obvious that there is something indecent 
about our campus luxury when at least twenty 
million people are faced with poverty because of 
unemployment (including the families of the un- 
employed) and as many more are on the edge of 
poverty because of part time employment or low 
wages. The academic community is so sheltered 
that this contrast is not often realized. What I 
want to stress is the perverted scale of values 
which is at the root of all this spending. The 
most satisfying experiences are at a discount. 
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Friendship without distinctions or envy ; the inner 
integrity of men who need no artificial props; in- 
tellectual interests; concern for social causes; 
making things happen which are really needed; re- 
ligious adventuring—all the things which are the 
stuff of significant living are choked in the very 
places which were created to foster them. In 
place of them we have a decadent, overstimulated 
life, dependent upon things, highly conventional 
ized, sheltered from the problems which create 
thought. Where there is intellectual life it tends 
to run into sophistication and where there is 
spiritual life it often becomes aestheticism. 


The colleges are victims, in part. Their alumni 
who have reached the saturation point in their 
own luxuries spend their surplus on buildings for 
the campus. Fraternity houses and dormitories 
must of course be worthy of those who give them 
according to their standards of worth. As I have 
suggested, the college should have a different 
standard of worth, but, after all, what part of the 
college can be expected to have it? Most of the 
students come out of the world which thinks little 
of simplicity even when it has to practice it. The 
alumni are in that world and of it, none the less 
so for having once been in college, it seems. The 
administration is ever seeking favors from that 
world. Only the faculty are left—and theirs is 
often a forced simplicity. 


4. What motives does the life of your campus 
stimulate? Often there are student activities 
where success brings high financial rewards. 
Business managers of papers and magazines seek 
profit just as they would in the business world. 
Editors receive a little less because they have more 
campus recognition. (Or is it because in the 





ECONOMICS COMMISSION 


A Commission has been at work for nearly a 
year under the C. C. A. Their report will be 
available in the early spring. Beginning at the 
top, the members pictured are: 


Walter Ludwig, 
Pioneer Youth Movement 
Sidney Gamble, 
Foreign Division, Y. M. C. A 
E. B. Shultz, 
Graduate Student of Economics 
Patrick Murphy Malin, 
Professor of Economics, Swarthmore 


John Bennett, 


Professor, Philosophy of Religion, Auburn 
Ruth Shallcross, 
Labor Organizer 


Francis A. Henson, 

Graduate Student of Economics (Chairman) 
Lois MacDonald, 

Professor of Economics, New York University 
Paul Porter, 

Secretary I I. D 


world generally those who deal directly with the 
business side of things have a way of diverting 
the largest share of the proceeds to their own 
pockets?) The chief difference between the situ- 
ation in college and that in the business world is 
that in college those who get the large rewards 
profit by the work of the unsuccessful competitors 
who literally get nothing but their experience. 


There are cases where financial gains go to those 
who have been learning the art of political manipu- 
lation. There are colleges where a Tammany 
magistrate could learn some tricks. I have the 
record of cases where student committees arrang- 
ing for smokers, class days, and such events have 
helped themselves to cartons of cigarettes, cos- 
tumes, free tickets, and shares in the surplus 
in various ways. These practices are called graft 


when they have to do with the construction of 
sewers. 


There are many other questions which I shall 
only suggest. How far is there equality between 
those who work their way through college and 
those who do not? What is the policy of your 
college in regard to the use of students as strike 
breakers? Does your college go out of its way to 
employ union labor? In what securities does your 
college invest its funds? 


All this may seem captious. Why expect so 
much of a college and criticize it when it falls 
short? The assumption underlying this article is 
that colleges, which often claim to be Christian 
and always claim to be enlightened, should have 
a different standard from that of the world. If 
that assumption is mistaken, then is something 
deeply wrong with that form of Christianity and 
with that enlightenment. 
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a Relief, Reform 


or Revolution? 


What is the way out of the present economic depression? These 
three R’s fairly represent the mind of thinking students today. 
The Editors will welcome additional communications of opinion 


or reports of local experiments. 


Get the Facts 


of comparative economic freedom that college 

students enjoy, it is that they may gain a 
clear insight into the forces that are molding our 
social organization. Any student who wants to do 
something about the injustices of the industrial 
system has, to my mind, at least these responsi- 
bilities: 

1. Discover the facts. How many families in 
the United States have incomes sufficient to pro- 
vide health, comfort, and some education for their 
children? Who controls the wealth of your com- 
munity? What is the average yearly wage for 
unskilled labor? How do girls manage to live on 
the weekly wage of $7.00 which is common in 
the south? Do college graduates receive higher 
incomes than people of equal ability who have 
not gone to college—and why? Three good 
methods of discovering facts are: read books, 
magazines, and surveys, representing all points 
of view; join a campus discussion group; talk 
with informed persons; and, most important, 
spend at least one summer as an industrial worker 
shorn of the prestige that goes with being a 
college student. 

2. Discover the current attitudes toward 
wealth and compare them with the attitudes of 
an earlier day. In the primitive agricultural 
civilizations it was considered immoral for a man 
who owned two hoes to charge his neighbor for 
the use of one. When did our ideas of morality 
change? What ethical justification is there for 
our present code of wealth getting? (Our Eco- 
nomic Morality and the Ethics of Jesus, by Harry 
F, Ward, offers light here). 

3. Despite the scorn with which the idealistic 
discussions of young people are regarded, I offer 
as my third suggestion to students that they get 
together in groups to read and discuss the plans 
that have been advanced for the bettering of our 
economic system, and that they formulate plans 
of their own. Progress in the past germinated 
in the youthful dreams of our fathers! 

4. The student who is in earnest about want- 
ing all people on the earth to share in the re- 
sources of the world, as do brothers in a family, 
will not use for himself more of the world’s goods 
than he absolutely needs. He cannot accept 


ig there is any justification for the four years 


luxuries for himself while people are starving. He 
will learn to enjoy all things in the world, and by 
so doing will find it unnecessary to possess, legally, 
very many of them. He will not limit his ex- 
penditures arbitrarily, but will find that as his 
sensitivity to the needs of other people increases, 
he will meet their needs as far as his resources 
will allow. At the end of the month there will 
be no balance to worry about investing unless one 
has become hardened by the rationalizations, of- 
fered by both church and college, for liv- 
ing on a standard far above that possible for 
eighty percent of the people in our country. 
College girls who gladly give their seats on street 
cars to old ladies, thoughtlessly spend $50 on a 
football trip, while the same old ladies die of 
tuberculosis because they cannot buy enough fresh 
eggs and milk. 
FERN BABCOCK. 


—and Act! 


CTIVE propaganda the student must under- 
take, if he desires his intellectual convic- 
tions to have any effect upon the economic 

system. This probably is for most students more 
convenient and profitable to perform while in 
college than it will be for many years after gradu- 
ation. At college there are usually to be found 
sympathizers, both professors and_ students; 
equipment; organization; opportunities; a rela- 
tively sufficient amount of time and increasing 
popular hearing and approval. The obvious first 
field for work is among fellow students, and 
equally obvious means are articles to the college 
paper on trenchant local conditions, debates, as 
on unemployment insurance, the choice of sub- 
jects for required and extra-curricular research, 
individual conversation, and support of (or crea- 
tion of) an organization for the study and propa- 
gation of liberal and socialist ideas. In such or- 
ganization work it has frequently been found more 
effective to place the emphasis on using and de- 
veloping the preferences and interests of the in- 
dividual members than to attempt to promote a 
project for its own sake. 

In the college field there is an exceptionally 
noteworthy movement now receiving enthusiastic 
student support. That is an Intercollegiate Stu- 
dent Council designed to co-ordinate and foster 
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student liberalism, created by student conferences, 
and now in contact with some fifty college clubs. 
It is connected with the League for Industrial 
Democracy which has contacts with colleges 
throughout the United States. The Council, for 
example, is planning for February a national un- 
unemployment campaign. Here, indeed, is a 
“Youth Movement” worth the interest of the 
studentewho would like to see student intellect- 
ualism heard and effective. 


Surprising and encouraging immediate effective- 
ness can be gained by the student who is willing 
to grapple with the problems in his own com- 
munity and to do it tactfully. There are many 
such opportunities. The local League of Women 
Voters, for example, may want a speaker and 
a college student can make socialist ideas more 
palatable to these voters than a score of organizers 
from the Socialist Party (supposing that the 
latter received a hearing). 


Sympathy with the demands of labor can like- 
wise be expressed to the advantage of labor in 
particular or continuous difficulties. In the sen- 
sational time of strikes, students can turn to the 
press and other channels of local influence, while 
those who have a real understanding of labor 
psychology may well join in picketing and relief. 
The rapprochement between students and labor 
is exceedingly difficult and complex and should 
be sought by students only with the greatest 
thoughtfulness. Even though unsuccessful, I be- 
lieve there are few experiences more maturing and 
more enlightening than personal contact with the 
troubles of labor and personal participation in 
the present discouraging efforts known as the 
Labor Movement. 


PROGRESS! 
Drawn by 
Macauley 

in the 

Brooklyn Eagle 





I am not qualified to speak of the possible ac- 
tivity of post-graduate students, -but as a Senior, 
the problem of the choice of a vocation is one of 
the most familiar. The decision does determine 
whether the activity of the student toward eco- 
nomic readjustment will completely cease, or 
whether it will be dormant for several years while 
the student builds a name and fortune promising 
himself meanwhile to vote right and read widely 
and finally to revive his activities as a power 
in the field, or whether it will continue in in- 
creasingly realistic and useful channels of re- 
search or organization which at present appear 
to lead to scant material emolument and even less 
personal power. 

Thus far I have spoken of these problems as 
universal to student liberals or Socialists, but if 
the student calls himself a Christian and is 
motivated by his conception of its social principles, 
he has a further responsibility. He must make 
for himself a satisfactory philosophical adjust- 
ment between his economic and religious beliefs 
and justify to his neighbors the social-mindedness 
of a religion not infrequently reproved and 
maligned for concentration upon the mystical 
isolation and ultimate compensation of the indi- 
vidual soul. 

CHARLOTTE TUTTLE. 
Vassar 


Amherst Makes a Survey 


baskets some members of the Christian 

Association became interested in the un- 
employment in the city of Holyoke (Mass.). The 
mills of this once thriving industrial center of 
New England were laying off an increasing 
number of men. It made a deep impression on 
some of the students. They began setting about 
for a way to investigate it. 

The economics department became interested. 
An alumnus gave some money. Some political 
science students and others volunteered help. 
The result is that a number of men became ac- 
quainted with the fact of poverty and the causes 
for it, as seen by those who are out of work. Ad- 
ditional causes are studied in the classroom. It 
is a poor student who cannot make some construc- 
tive theory out of these two approaches. 

The investigation is still in process. While we 
have not yet formulated a report of facts and 
figures we are certain of one thing: We have 
found the way to real education. We are putting 
theory and facts together. And on such a founda- 
tion it should be possible for intelligent students 
to build constructively for the future. 


NORMAN RICHARDSON. 


] ) basict: the Thanksgiving distribution of 


Amherst. 
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Acres of Cars Await Their Owners during a Major Football Attraction 


Wanted—a New Dogmatism 


CONOMICS is generally regarded as that 
HK science which describes the system by 
which man makes his livelihood and pro- 
duces those material things and services necessary 
(a) to life, and (b) to a good life. Actually there 
has been an underlying assumption that the 
system is devised so that all may live and a few 
have the economic basis of a good life. If it is 
objected that economic security does not neces- 
sarily produce the good life, at least it may be con- 
ceded that. without economic security the good 
life is difficult if not impossible. In view of the 
present collapse the onus of proof rests upon 
those economists who would contend that our 
present system is not necessarily ethically but at 
least economically feasible. 

It may be said to the credit of the economists 
that much of the commercial and industrial his- 
tory of the last decade has been written in the 
face of their protests. The stock crash itself 
did not come as a surprise except to those financial 
jackals too intent upon their gorging to see the 
approach of catastrophe. But the protest of 
economists was unavailing. Too long the servants 
of big business, they could not bring into their 
voice that tone of authority necessary to command 
respect. 

The students of the world have for a century 
been ridden by one kind of economic dogmatism— 
a dogmatism which places the economic life be- 
yond the world of normal human relations, which 
posits that the end of man is to become the suc- 
cessful individualist. It is a dogmatism built up 
by successful individualists for successful indi- 
vidualists, whether financiers, employers or 
workers. 

There is developing a new school of socio- 
economic thinkers who with an eye upon historical 
process, can through the confusion of to-day see 
a way to social harmony, although all indications 
seem to point to deeper confusion and despair. 
For there must be an element of faith in the stu- 


dents to-day who would think and act in an effort 
to bring about a new social order. Man has been 
defined as an economic animal; it is just being 
realized that the economic animal is a man. 

A new dogmatism must be called into being 
to replace the old—it must be a dogmatism if it is 
to carry the drive necessary to remake a run- 
down system. The old order is entrenched in a 
belief in the sanctity of private property, i. e. the 
property of individualists who have succeeded. 
The new order must be entrenched in a belief in 
the sanctity of personality, developing freely in a 
society where social justice prevails. The ethical 
justification of such a dogma is transparent. The 
economic justification is suggested by the fact 
‘that the present system has collapsed just at 
those points where social co-operation has broken 
down and where individualistic exploitation has 
been substituted. 

The danger presented by the present emergency 
is that first-aid measures will be mistaken for 
reforms in the system. Those actively engaged 
in relief measures may feel that they are making 
some contribution to a better social order. Busi- 
ness as a whole is content if it can hold on grimly 
until the tide turns and “prosperity” is with us 
once more. What should be realized is that a 
return of the kind of prosperity which was for- 
merly enjoyed would be only less disastrous than 
the present period of distress. There is little 
danger of the old prosperity returning for some 
time to come. There is however very grave 
danger that the old shibboleths and the old 
dogmas will come back. To guard against such 
an event it would seem essential that a more real- 
istic and more ethical social dogmatism be built 
into our thinking. Liberalism is not enough, for 
liberalism is forever in danger of falling a victim 
to the opportunism of the hour. The old dogma- 
tism has brought us into our present crisis; what 
is wanted to lead us out is a new dogmatism com- 
manding utter devotion in thought and action. 

J. KING GORDON. 
Union Theol. Seminary. 


————— 
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A Quest for Quality 


have come to feel that our greatest immedi- 
| ate need is not the application of the ideals 

of Jesus to great and complex social situa- 
tions, but rather a sharpening of our sense of 
what the intention of Jesus actually was. The 
need seems to me as great on the part of leaders 
as of those not primarily gifted as leaders of 
thought or action. Beginning with those of us 
who may in any sense be called leaders and follow- 
ing right down through the mass of students, 
there is the deepest need for a fresh attempt to 
know the mind of Christ, even as philosophical 
students must study the mind of Plato and Aris- 
totle and Kant. 

There is no point where we are weaker than in 
our clear, definite grasp of what Jesus said, of 
what he did, of what in his own self-consciousness 
he was. Could we start afresh upon a quest that 
would have its distinctly intellectual, experimental 
and practical aspects, to learn as though we had 
never known, who Jesus was, what his intention 
for himself and for his followers was—and inso- 
far as we have found, strive to live accordingly ? 

Could we ignore numbers, and set ourselves 
in little groups—I would not care how small, if the 
intention be unified in earnestness and sincerity— 
to dedicated scientific study of what records we 
have of Jesus’ life and thoughts? 


There would need to be no attempt to force down 
upon any individual a group conclusion, but rather 
an insistence upon each individual’s obligation to 
accept as guidance for himself only what his own 
mind can accept as binding. There would need 
to be the constant emphasis upon the most inti- 
mate linkage between what we learn as to Jesus’ 
intention and what we do in the daily activities 
of life—that is, there would need to be a clear- 
cut attempt to Christianize our conduct, our aims 
and our ideals. 


There would need to be in these little groups 
time for personal meditation as each would hon- 
estly strive to face what any fresh insight into 
the intention of Jesus might imply in its bearing 
upon the acts and motives of his own life. There 
would need to be encouragement for each to fix 
a definite goal and accept for his own immediate 
living a clearly seen aim. And there would need 
to be corporate prayer, vocal or silent, that would 
give the group the sense of fellowship around the 
mind of the living Christ, such as Pentecost must 
have meant in the early church. 


There would need to be opportunity for and 
stimulus to the unforced bearing of witness by 
individuals in the group who tried afresh to know 
the thoughts and sense of the spirit of Jesus, or 
who have tried, in specific life situations, to do 
what being a follower of Christ might suggest. 


Through these meditations I have constantly 
come back to the remembrance of what a little 
group of men at the heart of old Oxford accom- 
plished as they met from time to time around the 
kindling pages of their Greek New Testament, and 
from these hours of fellowship touched the soul 
of England. 


If we can have a little group of men on a col- 
lege campus living a quality of life that is not 
Pharisaical but winsome, self-forgetful, and gener- 
ous, it will inevitably draw out a new quality of 
living on the part of others—particularly if there 
can be in it that fresh, venturesome, experimental 
spirit which is not traditional but radical and 
creative. 

ELMER A. LESLIE. 
Boston University. 


In the Classroom and Out 


Some professors of economics protest that they 
cannot “bring religion into the classroom,” argu- 
ing that to introduce questions of ethical evalua- 
tion is to become unscientific. As they see it, the 
functions of college courses in economics are to 
acquaint the student with the facts of the present 
order, to give him a scientific historical apprecia- 
tion of how we came to be where we are, and pos- 
sibly to cultivate in him some understanding of 
the principal technical problems now confronting 
us; but not to help him to form any critical esti- 
mate of the ends and aims of economic processes. 
Of course there are opportunities to study busi- 
ness ethics, so that the prudential ethic of the 
commercial world may be chastened and sancti- 
fied, creating higher money-getting powers 
through the release of moral energy. But by and 
large, there are few curricular offerings which 
help students to arrive at ethical judgments about 
basic issues in the economic world. 

But many of those who hesitate to “drag re- 
ligion into the classroom” are eager to discuss 
the ethical aspects of economics with groups of 
students outside regular academic hours. It is at 
this point that the Christian Associations have a 
special opportunity. We can set up discussion and 
study groups, often with willing faculty leader- 
ship, which will put ethical meaning into facts and 
develop a sane and robust ethical-mindedness 
which will refuse to accept uncriticized the as- 
sumptions either of the defenders of the status 
quo or of reformers. It is our job to sensitize and 
make ethical the consciences of students on 
economic matters. That is a way of making eco- 


nomics more nearly scientific; and more import- 
ant, it is a way toward the Christianizing of our 
industrial civilization. And if the Student Move- 
ment fails to do this job, who will do it? 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 
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Ventures loward a New Society 


By Paul Porter 


ficient, even in supplying his material needs, 

always was something of a Robinson Crusoe 
myth.. But the half-truths that nourished 
the philosophy of “rugged individualism” are lost 
in a world where a thousand hands join in pre- 
paring the food for our breakfast table or in pro- 
viding the countless services that separate us 
from barbarism. The basis of a machine-made 
world is intimate co-operation between human 
beings; from our failure to act collectively in an 
intelligent and willing fashion derives a large 
share of the world’s troubles, not the least of 
which is the tragic suffering of some six million 
persons who now are compulsorily idle. 


A world of economic security will be one in 
which all men and women collectively own and 
control the machinery and the earth’s resources 
with which they may more bountifully feed, 
clothe and shelter themselves. The approaches to 
this new society are manifold, and no approach 
is in itself adequate. There have been and will 
continue to be men possessed of the power that 
wealth brings, who have sought to share that 
power and wealth with those who have helped 
produce it; of workers banding together to wrest 
by their collective power from unwilling holders a 
larger share of the world’s goods; of consumers 
uniting to eliminate the profit motive from distri- 
bution; of men and women as citizens using their 
government to foster a more abundant life. Each 
method has much to commend it; when they are 
effectively integrated toward the common end a 
long step will have been made toward a new social 
order. 


TT tetas any man could be wholly self-suf- 


A Notable Pioneer 


The Columbia Conserve Company in Indian- 
apolis demonstrated with remarkable success that 
workers can democratically control an industry. 
Thirteen years ago William P. Hapgood, president 
and chief stockholder, began the radical experi- 
ment of turning over the management of this can- 
ning factory to the workers. Today each of the 
150 workers has an equal voice in the election 
of Mr. Hapgood as president and others from 
their number as foreman, etc. In the same 
manner that a college or hospital is owned they 
now own in common trust fifty-one percent of the 
company’s stock which they have bought out of 
the higher wages they have voted themselves, and 
in a few years more they expect to hold all the 
stock. 


I said wages. I should have said salaries, for 
a long time ago these workers recognized the in- 
justice of some employees being assured a steady 
income throughout the year while others were 
dependent upon wages that stopped when one was 
ill or when a business depression temporarily 
closed the plant. Their way of meeting this 
problem was to guarantee every regular worker 
fifty-two weeks’ pay for forty-nine weeks’ work 
and three weeks vacation. Inasmuch as the can- 
ning of soup and other vegetable products is a 
highly seasonal industry surplus help must be 
engaged for about three months of the year. But 
by careful planning and the introduction of certain 
sidelines it was possible to give some of the sea- 
sonal workers steady employment, and in time 
the company hopes to reduce the number of wage 
workers to a negligible minimum that will consist 
of students and housewives who wish to work dur- 
ing the summer months only. 


Single workers receive a minimum salary of 
$22 weekly. Married workers with a dependent 
wife (or husband) are granted a fifty percent in- 
crease in pay, despite the old saw that two can live 
as cheaply as one. For every child under sixteen 
up to the number of three an additional $2 a week 
is granted the breadwinner. Then there is a 
hidden income in the form of free medical, dental, 
and optical care, an opportunity to attend classes 
conducted by an expert in workers’ education, and 
an assurance of a pension when age or other dis- 
ability forces one to retire. Until the level of 
the lower-paid workers can be raised a maximum 
salary has been established at $100 a week. An- 
other feature of the Columbia Conserve plan is 
that no worker can be discharged except by 
majority vote of his fellows, and even then he is 
given two weeks salary to keep the wolf from the 
door until a new job is obtained. 


How well has this plan worked? Perhaps the 
best answer is the one given to me by one of the 
workers when I visited the plant several months 
ago: “When we know that we will receive the 
full value of our labor we naturally work with 
more enthusiasm. You will notice that we watch 
our machines, not the clock.” An additional 
answer might be that two years ago, despite the 
marked increases in pay and the reduction and 
hours of work, earnings of forty percent were 
available for distribution in bonuses, in pension 
reserves, and in a sum for the further purchase 
of stock from the original owners. 
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From The Unemployed 
A COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Will the present student generation do any better 
when its turn comes? 


It's Not So Easy 


The Columbia Conserve Company has not been 
alone in introducing industrial democracy, al- 
though it has gone farther than any other enter- 
prise. In England the Rountree Chocolate Com- 
pany and the Cadbury Chocolate Company have 
made long steps toward workers’ control, al- 
though it has been asserted that there has been 
too much paternalism by making nearly all the 
changes from the top down. A year ago I was 
told by George Cadbury, a grandson of the founder 
of the company of that name, that he felt this 
paternalism was destroying the initiative of the 
workers and that thorough-going socialist owner- 
ship was necessary if the workers were to share 
effectively in their collective responsibility. 


Noteworthy as have been the accomplishments 
of the Columbia Conserve experiment they leave 
several important questions unanswered. How, 
for example, can large corporations become demo- 
cratic enterprises, when ownership is diffused and 
absentee, and control is vested in the hands of men 
who have shown no compunction in ruthlessly ex- 
ploiting their workers? How can a new order be 
introduced in companies in highly competitive in- 
dustries, where low wages and bad working con- 
ditions prevail and when they are threatened by 
other companies which hold profits as a single 
motive? How are lower production costs to be 
passed on to consumers in lower prices when 
wholesalers might take advantage of lower manu- 
facturers’ prices to increase prices irrespective of 
the interests of the ultimate buyers? 


Another approach, while not satisfactorily 
answering all of these questions, may perhaps be 
more effective in the long run. That is the organi- 
zation of workers into unions so that through col- 
lective bargaining they may progressively achieve 
workers’ control. Most American labor unions 
have been content to seek simply higher wages 





and shorter working hours, but a few, like the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, have been moti- 
vated by the ideal of a new society. The Amalga- 
mated, with a membership today of 100,000, has 
virtually eliminated the sweatshop conditions that 
once characterized the garment trades. Even 
those workers who do not belong to the union have 
indirectly benefitted, while those who do belong 
receive wages double the wages of the pre-union 
era, work 44 hours (in some cities 40) a week in- 
stead of the former 65 to 70, and are guaranteed 
unemployment insurance until such time as society 
as a whole recognizes its responsibility. One 
clothing factory in Milwaukee is now owned and 
controlled by the Amalgamated, and operated with 
lower production costs than were obtained under 
private ownership. The union recently has es- 
tablished a retail shop as an outlet for its factory. 
In New York and in Chicago banks have been 
established by the union for the benefit of its 
members, and in New York City apartment houses 
have been built by the union and are being oper- 
ated on a co-operative basis. 


Co-Operative Experiments 


In relying upon the co-operative principle for 
providing better housing for their members they 
have followed in the footsteps of twenty-eight 
weavers in Rochdale, England, who in 1844 hit 
upon a plan that is subtly revolutionizing the 
world. Today, one-third of the English people 
purchase most of their daily necessities through 
non-profit making co-operative societies ; Denmark 
by virtue of its co-operatives is probably the most 
highly socialized country in the world outside of 
Russia. The co-operative society in New York 
City of which I am a member provides me hous- 
ing and food approximately at cost. My two 
shares of stock purchased at $5 each (bearing six 
percent interest) entitle me to a vote in the selec- 
tion of the board of managers, on an equality 
with one who may own one hundred shares. I 
pay market prices, but at the end of each quarter 
I receive a refund that is in proportion to the 
sum of my purchases. The co-operative principle 
has immense potentialities in the building of a 
new society, but needs to be supplemented by 
other approaches. 


We are all citizens as well as producers and 
consumers. That is to say, we must belong to a 
compulsory co-operative organization that supplies 
us with such services as education, roads and 
streets, sewage disposal, water, and sometimes, 
gas, electricity, and transportation. Where gov- 
ernments have been controlled by Socialists those 
services have been expanded in extent and number. 
In Vienna, under Socialist control since the close 
of the World War, the municipality provides in 
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addition to the services already named, free health 
clinics for children and those who cannot afford 
a small fee, abundant public baths and parks, 
burial service, and housing, and is engaged in no 
less than 66 business enterprises which include 
bakeries, retail stores, a brewery, savings banks, 
and an insurance company. 


The feature of Socialist Vienna that invariably 
attracts attention from visitors is the venture into 
municipal housing through which the government 
is determined that none shall live in mansions 
(except by paying high taxes) until the masses 
are brought out of the slums. Sixty thousand 
dwellings in individual units and apartment houses 
generously surrounded by parks with public baths 
have been built by the city, and may be rented 
for as low as $2 a month. (That is not a typo- 
graphical error; I mean two dollars a month). 
Three-room apartments, well lighted and venti- 
lated and equipped with gas, water, and elec- 
tricity, may be rented for $3 a month. 

In the United States Socialists have elected all 
the officers of the Reading, Pa. government, and 
the mayor and six aldermen in Milwaukee. The 
latter city in sixteen years under Mayor Daniel 
Hoan has achieved the reputation among impartial 
experts in municipal government of being the best 
governed city in America. Like Reading it has 
been hampered by state laws. For instance, it 
does not have the power to borrow enough money 
to purchase the electric power and light company, 
but it has built houses that are rented at cost and 
has established municipal markets that had an 
appreciable effect in lowering the cost of living. 


Only in Russia has social ownership and social 
planning been attempted on a national scale. 
Against the tremendous odds of dealing with an 
ignorant, backward people and encountering bitter 
opposition within and without, the Russian gov- 
ernment has established itself on a firm basis 
and has made amazing progress toward socializa- 
tion. The Five-Year Plan, now in its third year, 
is an attempt to double the wealth of the country, 
and while it may fall short in some particulars it 
is generally conceded that the audacious venture 
as a whole will be successful. Russia’s experiment 
has not been without terrorism, a ruthless denial 
of liberty, imprisonment, and the loss of liveli- 
hood for those who have opposed it, yet it is only 
fair to add that these are not unique in Russia, 
and not wholly unknown in the United States. 


They are not the tactics for those who seek 
a society based upon the free fellowship of men, 
but those who throw the first stone at Russia’s 
ruthlessness, which is at least the ruthlessness of 
an idealistic purpose, do so with poor grace if they 
remain callously indifferent to the injustices and 
tragedies of our own society. 

















From The Unemployed 
Starving Amid Plenty 


“DETROIT” 
(From Page 143) 


from them. Perhaps the Detroit Student-Faculty 
Conference may be part of our contribution to the 
religious future of America, as Justin: Wroe 
Nixos outlined it in his closing address, and there 
can be nothing better than that. 

What will happen next? A few things seem 
certain. Whatever moves are made in local situ- 
ations will be the co-operative action of students 
and faculty. Administrations must count on this 
new element in the campus. In the last few years, 
councils of religious organizations and administra- 
tive officers have been developing; they promise 
to be an important factor in the future. Campus 
plans will be made with all the factors in mind; 
the determination to move along together in a 
united approach, achieved in many ways, is very 
evident. No formula of organization was urged 
at Detroit; every institution presented its own 
plans and organizing principles as a contribution 
to the whole, and each was examined and criti- 
cised in that spirit. There may be many changes 
in organization and in ways of work or there 
may be few; but the new determination to have a 
religious life that makes a vital contribution to 
the entire campus will most certainly be the dom- 
inant purpose. 


LESLIE BLANCHARD. 
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HE organization by some of the keenest 

| leaders among women in twelve southern 
states for a comprehensive attack upon the 
lynch demon suggests anew that there ever re- 
main great deeds to be attempted. Appalled at 
the recrudescence of mob murder of Negroes 
there has been forged a determination that lynch 
lawlessness must, as soon as possible, be eradi- 
cated from the American scene. In addition to 
numerous constructive educational and political 
measures there is to be an unusually courageous 
and significant innovation. When lynching oc- 
curs a thorough investigation is to be instigated. 
Judging from American lynch history it is be- 
lieved that these inquiries will reveal that (1) 
the victim or alleged victim of rape quite fre- 
quently is as responsible for the act as is the 
attacker; (2) the average Negro who rapes is 
feeble-minded, and since there is almost no pro- 
vision made to care for young, delinquent, and 
feeble-minded Negroes the chief guilt rests upon 
society itself. The new organization further in- 
dicates its bold spirit when it expresses its in- 
tention to concern itself, also, with the frequently 


disregarded cases of rape by white males of Negfo 
women. 
* ~ x 


Einstein’s enthusiastic welcome to his southern 
California workshop included certain newspaper 
editorial comments ridiculing his pacifist convic- 
tions. He was warmly advised to stick to his 
harmless cosmic reveries and to leave the problem 
of war to those understanding the subject. It is 
to be feared that the advice will be wasted upon 
this absent-minded internationalist. He seems, 
for some mischievous reason, to dislike the idea 
of delegating to generals and statesmen the de- 
cision as to when and how he shall be bumped 
off. 


* * * 


If you were to be informed that the recent 
Lindsey-Manning fracas had been planned by the 
two master showmen in collusion you would prob- 
ably raise questioning eyebrows. Were it stated 
that these two small but mighty headline hunters 
had hopped into a companionate huddle for the 
sake of bigger and better self-advertising you 
might be genuinely skeptical. As yet no such 
hypothesis has been seriously advanced for what 


does appear, however, to have been a mutually 
advantageous tussle-bustle. 











“IT can trust many of the young fellows when 
they newly arrive in prison but very few of them 
when they leave.” So goes the testimony of 
wardens in several of our over-crowded penal 
institutions where first offenders are of necessity 
herded with hardened criminals. American 
penology is making some encouraging progress 
but our attitude toward the less fortunate mem- 
bers of society is still predominantly that of 
punishing. Until the preventive and the re- 
demptive principles are far better understood and 
trusted this fact must stand. In the meantime 
it appears only reasonable that a man who is sent 
to jail honest should be afforded a fair chance 
to maintain his integrity. If more adequate 
prisons will help, as the wardens insist, what 
better time than the present for constructing 
them? Workmen are destitute for lack of em- 
ployment, materials are at record low costs, banks 
are stuffed with idle funds. It is not up to the 
present college generation, of course, to do any- 
thing about this now—the capitalist business 
cycle, however, will not fail to provide the neces- 
sity later. 

HARRY L. KINGMAN. 
Univ. of California 





Student’s Choice 
(From Page 147) 


that have been enthroned in the pursuit of money. 
Justice and fraternity are not like happiness; they 
must be sought directly and continuously. 

The value of the intellectuals to the workers 
and peasants of the world, their contribution to 
the next stage in the economic development of 
mankind, depends not so much upon their desire 
to do things for the masses as upon their willing- 
ness to help them organize a new world by dis- 
charging their own functions as the technicians 
of society. The intellectual liberal who dabbles in 
social service and social reform and does nothing 
functionally—that is in his profession or busi- 
ness—to change the economic order is in the same 
unenviable moral position as the political dry who 
personally is wet. 

When change becomes imperative there is no 
wisdom to be found in such sources. Insight has 
been destroyed by false living. Recently a lawyer 
for the American sugar interests warned the con- 
ference of world sugar interests that capitalism 
is now on trial before the whole world. He told 
them that their specific contribution to the cur- 
rent depression and unemployment was the stor- 
ing of millions of tons of surplus sugar, produced 
because the constituent parts of the organization 
had selfishly followed their own interest. But that 
is what is supposed to make capitalism effective. 
And the remedy proposed is what? To lessen the 
production! Yet there are millions of children who 
need the nourishment of more sugar. But their 
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need must be subordinated to the comfort of those 
who own sugar stocks! A system that is built on 
self-interest has no other remedy. 

At this point it should become clear that sound 
economic values are not only human values; they 
are also religious. That is, they have cosmic reach 
and significance. This truth cannot be denied by 
those who profess a religion whose prophets and 
central figure taught that God could not be wor- 
shiped or experienced by those who failed to re- 
lieve human suffering or to resist and correct in- 
justice. As a matter of current religious experi- 
ence what possible connection can there be be- 
tween human beings who are living possessive, 
parasitic, exploiting lives and the creative spirit 
of the universe? The availability of this timeless 
will for all the needs of the children of men can 
be discovered only by those who are living crea- 
tive lives, trying to bring out of the chaos of their 
disordered impulses and the conflicts of human as- 
sociation some such growing order as has been 
continuously developing from primeval chaos. 





The 
“| PHILOSOPHER’S 
CHAIR 











E exaggerate the degree of moral con- 
\) \ fusion in our time because the guardians 
of morality are in the habit of identifying 
morality chiefly with sex morality. In that area 
there is indeed confusion. Few specific moral in- 
stitutions and ideas there and elsewhere are taken 
for granted. Perhaps there are more “lost indi- 
viduals” than ever before. But in regard to the 
deepest principles of morality there is less confu- 
sion than appears on the surface. I want to illus- 
trate this by examining one such principle—the 
principle of the value of every person. 


* * * 


That principle is not capable of demonstration 
but the following argument is enough to make 
it appear inescapable, even in this day of rela- 
tivity. Every man asserts his own value and the 
value of the members of his group. When I say 
to another person, “I have value but you have 
none,” or, “The members of my group have value 
but the members of yours have no value,” I put 
myself in a position which manifestly is absurd. 
We have to do here with a moral axiom, which, if 
it can’t be proved, can’t be denied. It is the be- 
ginning of all ethics. It is the test of every 
specific moral idea or institution. 

It seems to me that the acceptance and indeed 


the serious acceptance of this basic moral prin- 
ciple is more widespread than ever in this day of 
relativity. I don’t mean that we live by it. Many 
of our institutions are opposed to it. Nationalism 
and war, racial discrimination, and many aspects 
of capitalism are incompatible with this principle. 
But we accept the principle and feel it necessary 
to hide or rationalize our departures from it. 
* * a 


The League of Nations is an embodiment of 
this principle. That is true not only of its at- 
tempts to transcend nationalism and prevent war, 
but also of its activities in regard to slavery, 
opium, health, labor conditions. Most of the 
nations of the world at least do lip service to the 
League; the chief exceptions are the United 
States and Russia. It is especially significant that 
East and West with their different moral tradi- 
tions meet here—in spite of Kipling. 


* * * 


Democracy is another embodiment of this prin- 
ciple. In spite of all the reverses which the 
political institutions of democracy have suffered 
the ideal of democracy is more widely accepted 
than ever. (In how many countries where this 
is true have they ever flourished?) In the 
league the nations which represent democracy 
and dictatorship work together on democratic 
principles. Even the high caste people of India 
began to acknowledge the principle of social 
democracy at the Round Table Conference. In 
this country, where moral relativism has perhaps 
gone farthest, democracy is generally accepted. 
It took the slogan “to make the world safe for 
democracy” to arouse enthusiasm for a war which 
was a denial of the value of persons. The philoso- 
phy of John Dewey and the “New Education” 
connected with it recognize democracy as a prac- 
tical absolute, though they are regarded as the 
source of much of our moral relativism. The de- 
fenders of capitalism must make speeches to show 
that capitalism is the method of providing equal 
opportunity for all persons. Those who practice 
racial discrimination are on the defensive except 
in the very circles which have not yet entered the 
age of relativity. 

This principle is very general. It leaves much 
to be discovered about the content of the good life 
and the means of promoting it. There is still 
room for moral relativism. But it does give us 
a criterion which can be applied to every situation. 
It rules out egoism and all narrow loyalties. What 
all the good things are which I should seek may 
not be clear, but it is clear that I should seek 
them not only for myself but also for others and 
for all others who directly or indirectly are af- 
fected by my acts. 

JOHN BENNETT. 
Auburn 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By 
Jerome Davis. The Century Company. $5.00 


Perhaps in no other important country of the 
world have the great social movements which 
have challenged the world of thought met with 
more indifference and ignorance than in the 
United States. For confirmation of this assertion 
one need do research not more intricate than to 
follow the proceedings of the Fish Investigating 
Committee. The average American damns or oc- 
casionally he praises socialism, communism, or any 
other movement, yet when pressed to give the 
philosophies of these movements he usually is un- 
able to do so. The newspapers are the chief 
sources of information for most people, so it is 
small wonder that the average store of exact in- 
formation is one-sided and superficial. 

Contemporary Social Movements, by Professor 
Jerome Davis, may be introducing a more satis- 
factory state of affairs—for a small group of stu- 
dents, at least. This volume is a text-book for use 
with college classes. The movements studied are 
the Utopian, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, the 
Co-operative Movement, the British Labor Party, 
and the Peace Movement. Obviously, there is a 
wide variety of material, ranging from a biogra- 
phy of Norman Thomas to a chart of the League 
of Nations. 


The book is undoubtedly an excellent text. 
Questions for study and discussion by students 
precede each section; and, what is perhaps more 
important, a wealth of material is here to be 
found, in compact form, inside the covers of one 
book. It can be recommended both to those who 
like text-books for use in their classes and to those 
students who like to study from texts. (Here the 
reviewer stifles the inclination to launch out into 
a discussion of the “text-book menace.”’) 

The features of the book which commend it as 
a text—its regularity of outline, its questions, its 
almost staggering bibliography—are likely to dis- 
courage those who would study social movements 
on a less extensive scale. The very size and weight 
(in pounds as well as in subject matter) of the 
volume militate against its use by the lay reader. 
For ready reference, however, it is invaluable. 

Professor Davis makes an essential contribution 
when he gives to a study of these movements, es- 
pecially to those of the radical wing, their philoso- 
phies and achievements, a certain “academic 
rank.” No longer soap-box material, they are now 
rendered eminently respectable. 


LoIs MACDONALD. 
New York University. 


The Bookshelf 


STRIKE. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 
right $2.00. 


The story is grippingly real, because it is about 
people and “It’s people that count!” Of course, 
it is propaganda, and one-sided, at that. But it 
is precisely that side of which we know so little. 
For this book is written for us, the “comfortable 
people.” And when we see at what price our 
comfort is purchased, some of us are likely to 
say with Eleanor Thurston, “I’m going to tell 
people about this if it takes the rest of my life.” 

Based on the Gastonia strike, this novel does 
not claim historical exactness in its details. With- 
out pretence, however, it gives to the well-fed 
college student an insight into the meaning of 
industrial strife. After reading Strike, one will be 
able to visualize something of what is veiled in 
the press reports of even such mild examples of 
the failure of benevolent paternalism in indus- 
trialism as the exhausting Danville strike which 
has been “news” since last September. 

Read this book even if you have to get up at 
five o’clock to get your roommate’s copy; you'll 
have to resort to some such means because he 
won’t go to bed until he has finished it. It will set 
your hair on fire. 


Horace Live- 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


A NEW ECONOMIC ORDER. By Kirby Page. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 


Kirby Page has produced in this volume a man- 
ual of strategy and tactics for liberals and near- 
radicals. Possibly to prove his open-mindedness, 
he has even included pleas of ultra-reactionaries 
against communism, atheism, and public owner- 
ship. The work generally is well done. The first 
section is a debate on rival economic movements, 
the second treats of ways and means of attaining 
the new order. 


The closing article, by Harry F. Ward, easily 
is the best in the book. In outlining a strategy for 
creating a new order he suggests specific and 
well-framed proposals for an orderly economic 
system. These proposals, harmonized and sup- 
ported by the joint action of co-operative, social- 
istic and syndicalist ideas, will come into ascend- 
ency. If, however, “the evils and inadequacies of 
our present disorderly and undemocratic economic 
arrangements are not recognized in time, or suf- 
ficient desire to change them is not aroused, then 
the choice of tactics is limited. If the road gets 
blocked it is time for the wrecking crew; if the 
fire gets too much headway then dynamite has 
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to be used. If matters are not to get that far, it 
is necessary to recognize that certain approaches 
to a new order are unavoidable. Concerning cer- 
tain tactics there is no choice. Any administra- 
tion that seeks to co-ordinate economic func- 
tions—capitalist, communist, socialist or Fascist— 
will need to use some central planning agency, is 
compelled to substitute fact-finding, measurement, 
and standards for chance, rule of thumb and go- 
as-you-please. Any society that seeks to mitigate, 
let alone remove, present inequalities of income 
will have to adopt social insurance. Taxation and 
finally some form of social control of credit are 
tools equally indispensable.” : 

Altogether, this stimulating volume carries an 
undertone of bewilderment. The writers appear to 
know what they wish in the way of reform; still, 
like the mice in the fable, they are disagreed as to 
just how the cat will be belled. And some even 
deny that the belling process is necessary. 


COLSTON E. WARNE. 
Amherst. 


THE ISSUES OF LIFE. By Henry Nelson Wie- 
man. Abingdon Press. $4.00. 


The Wrestle of Religion With Truth and 
Methods of Private Religious Living, to mention 
only two of his recent books, have impressed some 
of us with the value of reading anything that 
Wieman writes about religion. In The Issues 
of Life he gives, concisely and directly, the most 
important information one person can give an- 
other—he tells us what he lives by. What is life 
for? How can we get the power to live up to our 
professed life-purpose? Wieman offers guidance— 
intellectual and practical. For example: “How face 
failure without despair? This is possible when a 
man considers his own personality and his whole 
life simply as a tool for the service of some cause.” 
Innumerable vital questions are involved in the 
all-inclusive question of what to live by. We men- 
tion here only four: 

Suppose we want to live by inquiry and experi- 
ment. Is it possible to feel security in such a life 
as in a life of dogma and tradition? Not the same 
sort of security, probably. Listen to Wie- 
man: “. .. an ever-renewed search, not because 
nothing is ever found, but because something 
more is ever to be found. A mature personality 
can live this way. An immature one cannot.” The 
Student Christian Movement has its share of tired 
radicals and tired inquirers. We need to know 
what Wieman means by “a mature personality” 
and how he thinks we may become mature. 

Suppose we want to live by religion and the will 
of God. How shall we define “religion” and “God”? 
Wieman’s definitions are not mere definitions— 
simple aids to conversation—they also stimulate 


thought about the thing defined. We need to spend 
some time with such definitions. 

Suppose we must look forward to living for the 
next fifty years in the midst of an intellectual 
battle between humanism and pluralism on one 
side and theism and monism on the other. It then 
becomes significant to know that Wieman says no 
to humanism but yes to pluralism. Pluralism for 
this reviewer raises much the same problem about 
the foundation of ethics that humanism does. But 
the mental stretching Wieman provokes will do us 
good. 

Suppose we have heard that “sacrifice” is obso- 
lete, that “self-enlargement” is now psychologi- 
cally the only valid slogan. Is self-enlargement ef- 
fortless and painless? Wieman says we cannot suc- 
ceed in living more like mature, loving men and 
less like animals without terrible struggle: “the 
loftiest fulfilment of human life is inevitably 
tragic.” It is significant for us to read such words 
from one who is thoroughly modern—especially 
in the light of the present debacle of the “new” 
economic processes which were automatically to 
have eliminated poverty, without subjecting the 
over-privileged to any ethical strain. Life still re- 
quires us to spend and be spent. Read Wieman 
and learn how better to spend. 

PATRICK MURPHY MALIN. 
Swarthmore. 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE.—By Devere Allen. 
Macmillan. $5.00. 


A most valuable contribution to the peace 
movement in America is represented in this 
“monumental” work. The author has made an 
exhaustive study of the history of the peace move- 
ment, tracing and developing the intricate re- 
lationships of the many international organiza- 
tions. 

Here is truly a gold mine for debaters and 
orators, to whom is made accessible an extensive 
array of detailed facts and a complete bibliog- 
raphy of source material. Let us hope that the 
book can be made available soon in a lower priced 
edition so that students and group leaders may 
own not one but many copies. 

Mr. Allen is to be congratulated for his patience 
in getting at the source material for the early 
history of the peace movement. He fails some- 
times to maintain a viewpoint that is completely 
objective, and occasionally his personal reactions 
creep in; but so seldom is this true that he is to 
be forgiven. 

One cannot but hope that an increasing number 
of such scholarly books will find large circulation 
among intelligent Americans and add to the grow- 
ing impatience of many who feel we move toward 
peace at tortoise speed. 

CHARLES H. SCHWIESO, JR. 
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The Round World 


February 15, 


1931, 


is the Universal Day of Prayer in which 


we participate as members of The World’s Student Christian 


THE CALL 


homed year the Day of Prayer 
4 confirms the reality of the Feder- 
ation and at the same time puts that 
reality to the test. For if our unity in 
prayer is the highest expression of 
the life of the Federation, it is by 
the nature of our intercession and the 
faith we have in it that our future 
progress is determined. 

The unity of the Federation may 
appear precarious. The outside ob- 
server may be more struck by our 
differences than by our unity. Some 
of our members are occasionally as- 
tonished to see their surest and per- 
haps dearest convictions doubted or 
neglected by others who also belong to 
the Federation. Nevertheless this 
unity is very real. It has a real ex- 
istence, sometimes fraught with dif- 
ficulties, but always sincere. The 
history of the Federation, for those 
who can read it, is a proof of the 
eternal reconciling will of the Father. 

First of all, then, we must under- 
stand clearly the uncertainties of our 
time and the pride which drives it on 
in a mood of intoxication, and which 
leads inevitably to bondage and des- 
pair. For never more than today has 
man devoted himself so  whole- 
heartedly to the religion of self-wor- 
ship. The individual, nation, race, 
class, even humanity as a whole, are 
human facts, human values. Mor- 
ality is reduced to the exercise of 
autonomy, science claims that it can 
absorb philosophy, the religious life 
is regarded as a subjective, psycholog- 
ical fact, or as the symbolic expres- 
sion of a social bond. Human reason 
and its desires reign alone in a god- 
less world. In the most vulgar forms, 
as well as in the most exquisitely re- 
fined, humanism is the spiritual faith 
of our time. 

To those who can read the signs 
of the times, two facts are clear. The 
first is that Christianity itself has 
often yielded to the temptation of 
the modern world, in that it has 
tried to compromise between faith in 
the living God, Creator and Saviour, 
transcendent and at the same time 
united to our life by His love, and the 
religions in which the only divinity 
recognised and worshipped is that of 
the human spirit. The second fact is, 
that while we must stand firm on 
what we know and believe of the 
meaning of Christianity, we are called 


Federation. 








Each Student Christian Association 
of the United States will want to give 
fitting observance to the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students on Feb- 
ruary 15th. The vast difficulties .of 
achieving any effective world cohesion 
on a political or economic basis drive 
us back to Jesus Christ. Like the 
early disciples, when they faced alter- 
natives, we are forced to ask “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” In the words 
of the Call, “It is His power and not 
the power of human will which for 
thirty years has bound together so 
many of His scattered children and 
taught them to unite in dedicating 
themselves to a common task.” 

Every Association will want to 
enter into this day of prayer and 
fellowship with fellow students of the 
world in ways congenial to their own 
situations. We remind you of one 
specific way to unite prayer and help- 
ful action. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation is in _ special 
need of financial help. The national 
committees of the two Association 
Movements have not yet received 
enough money to assure the Federa- 
tion even of as much as was furnished 
last year. We hope that many As- 
sociations will take up a collection at 
the time of their services of prayer. 


LESLIE BLANCHARD. 
DAVID R. PORTER. 








at the same time to an attempt to dis- 
cover the interpretation of that which 
will best meet the needs of men to- 
day and which will help them to re- 
alise the Infinite and bring them the 
true joy of liberty and hope. 


THANKSGIVING 


Let us thank God that, at a time 
when everything conspires to divide 
men in the economic, social and politi- 
cal, and even, alas, also in the re- 
ligious realms, He has enabled the 
Federation to preserve its will to 
unity, and this without any sacrifice 
of truth. 

Let us thank Him that in differing 
circumstances and in all parts of the 
world this inspiration has borne fruit 
in mutual understanding and good 
will, in_ self-effacement, and_ in 
brotherly love. 


Let us thank Him that the Federa- 
tion is aware of its urgent mission- 
ary task and strives to fulfil it 
worthily. 

Let us thank Him that the youth 
of the world today refuse to be satis- 
fied with a world in which there is 
so much that denies a God of holiness, 
justice, and love. 


INTERCESSION 


Let us ask God to keep us faith- 
ful to the Truth without being caught 
by the spirit of compromise or easy 
moral and religious attitudes. 

Let us ask God to help us to keep 
intact the visions He has given us, so 
that our lives may be worthy of our 
faith, and our faith may always be 
greater than our lives. 


Let us ask God to give reality to 
our spiritual communion, and _ to 
teach us daily new lessons of human- 
ity and of service. 


Let us ask God to enable us in 
word and especially in deed, to merit 
the glorious name of witnesses of 
Jesus Christ. 

Let us ask Him, Who has recon- 
ciled us to Himself in the mystery of 
the Cross, to make us true messengers 
of reconciliation between men, races, 
nations, and classes. 


Let us pray especially for the 
leaders of the Student Movement of 
South Africa, for the work of follow- 
ing up the Fort Hare Conference, 
that they may continue to have cour- 
age and faith in facing the difficult 
work of reconciliation between races. 


Let us pray particularly for those 
among our numbers who have to 
suffer for their faith, as is the case 
especially in Russia, in China, and 
elsewhere, that the test may not be 
greater than they can bear. 

Let us ask God to bless increasingly 
our study of the message of the Fed- 
eration, that we may find the answer 
to the needs of our fellow students. 


Let us ask God to give to all mem- 
bers and leaders of the Federation, 
in communion with all others who ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ, a new under- 
standing of the meaning of the words 
our Lord has taught us: “Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 
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An unemployment conference was 
held recently in New York. Under 
the skilfull leadership of experts the 
New York conference attempted to 
run through the whole gamut from 
the causes, extent, and types of un- 
employment to “Immediate Remedies.” 
Students from two-score eastern col- 
leges and universities attended. 


* * * 


The faculty at DePauw donated one 
day’s salary in December to provide 
jobs for some of Greencastle’s un- 
employed. This plan of giving may, 
we understand, be continued. 


* * * 


“The Radical Fadeout. Can Lib- 
eralism Survive Graduation?” This 
was the rather unusual subject of a 
conference held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the League for Industrial 
Democracy during the early part of 
January. For a long time the more 
thoughtful members of the Student 
Movement have been concerned with 
the question of what happens to a 
student’s loyalties after graduation. 
Perhaps this Chicago conference 
helped those who were present dis- 
cover what happens to the ideals of 
the radical student when he leaves 


school. 
* 7 * 


A Candy White List (published by 
the Consumers’ League) _ started 
something at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. It offered a tangible means 
of translating into actuality the Y. 
W. C. A. Purpose which declares 
that the signers determine to have a 
part in making life abundant “for 
all people.” How can this be ac- 
complished via the White List? The 
firms so listed conform to a code of 
sanitary working conditions and to a 
fair scale for wages and hours of 
work; this offers at least a begin- 
ning in action and a practical wedge 
for consumers with an_ intelligent 
social conscience. 

The Pitt Y. W. C. A. depends on 
its candy sales for over half of its 
budget receipts. In adhering to 
White List products it found itself 
in the position of barring many of its 
formerly favorite brands. Undaunted, 
the chairman wrote letters to manu- 
facturers on the List, and through 
them found new brands, so acceptable 
to purchasers that the counter’s in- 
come has been maintained. The As- 
sociation was encouraged to receive 
this letter from Mrs. Elinore M. Her- 
rick, Executive Secretary of The Con- 
sumers’ -League: “Nothing more 
helpful in building up the interest of 





High Lights 


candy concerns in the White List has 
occurred, and the Consumers’ League 
is most appreciative of your action in 
thus supporting the list.” 


* * * 


One-fifth of a million dollars has 
been voted by the Yale Athletic As- 
sociation to aid unemployment in New 
Haven. Instead of waiting three to 
six years to complete improvements 
on present athletic grounds and 
equipment, it is planned to finish this 
work within six months, thus furnish- 
ing work for many men in New 
Haven. 


The Governor of Oregon presented 
an imprint of the state seal to each 
foreign student at a recent meeting of 
the Y. M. C. A. of the Oregon State 
College. Being one of the three 
foreign born governors of the nation, 
Governor Norblad was _ peculiarly 
fitted to welcome guest students from 
other countries. He talked in a lively 
manner about his home in Sweden and 
told of amusing difficulties encoun- 
tered in securing his own citizenship 
papers. 

In addition to being the first As- 
sociation west of the Mississippi to 
have a governor as a speaker at this 





Shear Robbery 


Professor: Are you doing any- 
thing this evening, Miss Riffle? 


Clara (hopefully): No, not a 
thing. 
Professor: Then try to be on time 


to class tomorrow morning. 
—Exchange. 


* * * 


“Now,” said the professor, “pass 
all your papers to the end of the row; 
have a carbon sheet under each one, 
and I can correct all the mistakes at 
once. 

—Dodo. 


* * * 


Our own private idea of carrying 
a joke too far is for a professor to 
hum Home Sweet Home when he is 
writing the term exam questions on 
the board. 

—Awgwan. 
~ + * 

When your exam returns are in you 
should immediately pack your trunk. 
If it seems overfull and therefore dif- 
ficult to close, throw away the key. 
The trunk will automatically slam 
and remain permanently closed. 


—Bison. 
* * - 


“What time do we get to New 
York, George?” 

“We is due to get there at 1-15, 
lessen you has set yo’ watch by East- 
ern time, which would make it 2:15. 
Then of co’se if you is goin’ by day- 
light savings time, it would be 3:15, 
unless we is an hour an’ fifty minutes 
late—which we is.” 

—The Brown Jug. 


” * + 
“The roof of Lane Hall will be 
raised eight feet and three new floors 


constructed.” 
—Michigan Daily. 


“Were you trying to catch that 
street car?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! I was merely 
frightening it away from this corner.” 

—Ranger. 
* * * 

She Geologist: Oh, isn’t the lake 
lovely tonight? Just think it’s been 
there thousands of years! And the 
rugged shore—it’s beautiful! 

He Geologist: Come now, let’s not 
talk shop. 

—Purple Parrot. 


* * * 


She: Promise you'll love me as 
long as you live. 

He: Cross my heart and hope to 
die. 


—Jester. 
* * + 
Motorist: Officer, officer, come 
quickly. I’ve knocked down a stud- 


ent! 

Cop: (picking teeth casually): 
Sorry, it’s Sunday, and you can’t 
collect your bounty until tomorrow 
morning. 

—Zip’n Tang. 
* * * 

Driver: I wasn’t going forty miles 
an hour, nor thirty nor even twenty. 

Judge: Here, steady now, or 
you'll be backing into something! 

—Rammer-Jammer. 
* 7. * 


Then there was the man who was 
cranking his Austin and it flew out 
of his hand. 

—Puppet. 
* + * 

“Do you think I will ever be able 
to do anything with my voice?” 

“It might come in handy in case of 
fire.” 

—Cornell Widow. 
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OTIS SKINNER 


sort of a function, the Oregon State 
Association staged on December fifth 
another well organized international 
affair. This time Dr. Roy H. Akagi, 
Japanese and American scholar and 
diplomat, was the guest speaker at 
an international banquet sponsored 
jointly by the Cosmopolitan Club, Y. 
W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Pan-Hellenic 
Council, Interfraternity Council and 
Independent Students. 


* * * 


Otis Skinner was another unusual 
speaker at a recent Student As- 
sociation meeting. The dean of 
American actors spoke at a well at- 
tended faculty-student tea held by 
the Christian Association at New 
York University. All four dramatic 
organizations on the hill turned out 
en masse to hear Skinner talk about 
the future of the theatre. 


* - * 


“Bacchanalian revels,” according to 
a Yale News account of initiation 
night “took place in cellars, barns, 
and back rooms, and no small number 
of sophomores recall these first con- 
tacts with fraternity life with a feel- 
ing of discomfort rather than with 
any elation or pleasure.” “These fra- 
ternity carousals” are condemned by 
the News because of the enforced 
drinking and the quality of the liquor. 

The student publications of both 
Yale and Princeton approve of the 
plan proposed by the Interclub com- 
mittee at Princeton to substitute for- 
mal dinners for the traditional parties. 
The Princetonian claims that the 
“aftermath” of such affairs in the past 
has been “distinctly sour.”” To quote 
again from Princetonian, “there is 
such a thing as an art of drinking; it 
is not to be found in large barrels of 
beer and wholesale distribution of 
New Jersey Applejack.” 

om - * 


Prohibition was the topic of discus- 
sion at the third meeting of the Uni- 
versity Supper Club at Johns Hopkins. 
The next issue of the “Y” News de- 











voted considerable space to a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons. 

The drinking of liquor by its mem- 
bers has been outlawed by the sopho- 
more class at North Carolina State 
College. The class president consid- 
ered this a forward step in the exter- 
mination of drinking on the campus 
but not a complete solution for stu- 
dents. 


~ + * 


A free trip to Europe will be the 
first prize in an essay contest on the 
League of Nations. Any student 
may participate provided he has his 
name registered with the League of 
Nations Association, New York City, 


before February second. The papers 
themselves must be in by March 
second. Substantial cash awards 
will be given for second and third 
places. 

Another free trip to Europe will 
be awarded by the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association in Washing- 
ton to the student writing the best 
paper on the status of prohibition. 
Other prizes will range from $50 to 
$500. 

* 7. * 

Speakers. The Pacific Coast is be- 
ing invaded at the present time by a 
strong battery of speakers. Some of 
these are: Leslie Blanchard, Execu- 
tive Secretary of National Student 


The Periscope 


A mid-winter night. A _ formal 
dance. The college gym is brilliant 
and replete with light and color. 
Two hours of unabated dancing have 
passed. The chairs around the wall 
have been empty, save for the corner 
where the chaperones are harbored. 
Now there is a brief lull, as the 
dancers move willingly toward the 





chairs. Somewhat apart sit HE and 
SHE, SHE, trying to regain a 
normal respiration; HE, nervously 


mopping his fotehead. Then, soon 
again, the music starts up. 


She: Bunny, it’s a waltz! The 
first one this evening! Don’t let’s 
miss a step of it! . No, Bunny, 
we can sit out the next dance I have 
with you. Please . . you have most 
of the rest of them from now on, you 
know. Hurry! .. . . Forgotten 
how to waltz? Don’t be silly. 
There, that’s more like your own good 
self. 


Isn’t it wonderful Bunny? 

I wonder why they don’t give us more 
waltzes at our dances these days 

. Mother says . they were all 
the go . in her day. Thinks we 
young people are missing something 
by not having more of the old- 
fashioned waltzes. I wonder 
whether she’s not right ... just 
a little. . . Somehow the waltz 
rests me. I could waltz all night 

and not get tired I think 
There’s a certain rhythm 


about it . that leaves me with a 
sense of . a sense of harmony 
inside myself ; when I’m 
through . And I can’t say I get 
that often with the fox trot 


much as I like the other 


Bunny, you’re doing marvelously! 
He: Not so bad, at that. 


She: Do you remember that after- 
noon at Eagles Mere two years ago 
ok when they brought Ted 
Shawn up to the conference 
what he said about dancing . . the 
kind he does. And then, the way 
he did some of his dances . . . out 
under the trees?. . . He said that 
he had often gone into one of 
his public dances . . . feeling rather 
blue . . . almost sick, sometimes 
‘ .and that he always came out 
of them .. . better . . . that there 
was something in dancing ... of 
the right kind that did that 
. toa person... 


He: Yeah, but he wasn’t talking 
about waltzing, then. 


She: No... but he wasn’t talk- 
ing about fox-trotting either. 
but he might have been talk- 
ing about waltzing . . . as far as I 
am concerned. What he said 
could be said I think 

. about the waltz. . 


He: It’s the change, that makes 

the difference. . . The waltz is slower 

that’s why it gives you 

a kind of rest. You’d soon get 
tired of it. 


She: Maybe. ... Yet, there is a 
difference. Waltzing isn’t jazz 
you know .. . and 
Walter Damrosch said . . . ‘one 


night on the radio that jazz 

. appeals to the senses . . . while 

the other kind of music 
appeals to the soul. 


He: Wherever that is . 
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Council of Y. W. C. A.’s; Paul 
Blanshard, Director City Affairs 
Committee of New York and special 
lecturer of League for Industrial 
Democracy; Ben Cherrington, Di- 
rector Causey Foundation, University 
of Denver; “Dad” Elliott, National 
Council Secretary; William P. Hap- 
good, general manager of Columbia 
Conserve Company of Indianapolis— 
one of the most significant ex- 
periments in industrial democracy; 
Powers Hapgood, Harvard graduate, 
coal miner, and labor organizer; 
Walter Kotschnig, Secretary of In- 
ternational Student Service, Geneva, 
Switzerland; A. F. Muste, head of 
the Brookwood Labor College; Kirby 
Page, peripatetic internationalist and 
patriot. 

Sherwood Eddy, Allan K. Foster, 
Conrad Hoffman, Jr., and J. Stitt 
Wilson are slated for Illinois and 
other middle western points. 


Cis. 


Do fraternities foster scholarship? 
This “has long been a moot question. 
That question is no longer moot,” ac- 
cording to Alvan E, Duerr, chairman 
of the scholarship committee which re- 
ported at a recent interfraternity con- 
ference. This unequivocal deduction 
is drawn, from the following conclu- 
sive set of facts: “For the college 
year 1929-30 the complete returns 
from 125 colleges and universities 
throughout the country show that the 
fraternity man’s average is somewhat 
more than one per cent higher than 
the average of all men undergradu- 
ates, and almost two per cent higher 
than the average of non-fraternity 
men.” Now we all have one question 
less to worry about. 

* * ~ 


_ “A good adhesive, acting between 
itself and extra-curricular activities” 
is the description of the local fraterni- 
ties by the Colgate Maroon in an edi- 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Asilomar, the mid-winter conference of the Pacific Coast. 


Asilomar 


December 26—January 3 


[ass were vital, glorious days 
for three hundred of us at Asilo- 
mar. After two days with Kirby 
Page, Dad Elliott, Allan Hunter and 
other keen minds; after contacts with 
other peoples and their problems, life 
is no longer the simple, joyous thing 
some of us had thought it. New 
worlds have opened yp! The world 
of Gandhi with its .economic and 
political conditions; the world of Kag- 
awa with its industrial revolution and 
religious awakening; the world we live 
in, with its complex economic system 
and its urgent social and religious 
problems. 

It is a great day in any man’s life 
when he makes for himself the dis- 
covery that visible reality is not the 
whole of reality, that certain things 
beyond our immediate environment 
and things unseen are quite as real as 
anything that can be seen. At Asilo- 
mar we are making the discovery 
that what we need is not something 
visible but something invisible; not 
a new organization or new machinery 
but a new attitude toward life. There 
is something beyond the problem of 
making a living, of acquiring wealth 
and material possessions. There is 
the matter of what to do with our 
life! The ills of civilization that are 
now so poignant and real to us can 
be removed only by the right kind 
of ideas and ideals. This is the real 
problem of youth—what attitude are 
we going to take? What are we going 
to do in this world? The task can be 
met in a pulpit or in a classroom or 
at an editor’s desk—or in any number 
of places. It may be done on the 
Board of Trade or in a stockholders’ 


meeting. But, wherever it is done, the 
task is to change men’s minds and 
open men’s eyes to what is true and 
right and of greatest value. 


To summarize the growing convic- 
tion of this conference one must do 
so in terms of personality—a specific 
personality. Back of every world 
problem of this machine age is seen 
the figure of a Nazarene carpenter 
suggesting anew his simple method of 
love. The truth dawns that while the 
causes are many and are increasingly 
complex—the solution is to be found 
in the teaching and personality of 
Jesus. “Whosoever would be great 
among you shall be your minister.” 
Greatness measured by usefulness. 
He let that loose in the world. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers”; “Love 
one another’”—good will. He let that 
loose; and “By their fruits ye shall 
know them”—a religion that inter- 
penetrates and irradiates all of life. 

Herein is the real significance of 
Asilomar. We begin to understand 
Jesus, to catch his spirit. Here we 
do not get anything that is visible. 
But we are not going home unre- 
warded. We are acquiring something 
that is invisible, intangible, impon- 
derable, but so real and so worthful 
that the whole of life becomes more 
meaningful and valuable. We are 
leaving here regretting the parting 
and the breaking up of the fellow- 
ship—but determined to reproduce 
the life of the Nazarene in ourselves, 
our families, our schools, our business, 
our nations and the world. 


GeorGe E. PETRIE. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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It’s True--- 
or False, that 


My college should proselytize and subsidize players if its 


rivals do so. 


The prevailing idea is the right one—that intercollegiate 
football is ill and may get worse. 


For the sake of big football receipts students and alumni 
are being made accomplices in dishonor. 


My college should break off relations with conference teams | 
which persist in shady athletic practices. 


The majority of our alumni demand a winning team at 


whatever cost. 


Football, despite its evils, is justified because it finances 


other sports and activities. 


The head football coach should receive a salary not larger 
than that of the university president. 


In choosing a coach the question of his influence upon the 
character of his players is not as mmportant as that of his 


coaching ability. 


je 


A thorough investigation of all that takes place in connec- 
tion with athletics on this campus is desirable. 


The sale of complimentary tickets at no more than face 


value is quite justifiable. 


If football is to remain as intense as at present players 
should receive scholarships which care for all necessary 


school expenses. 


Some of the worst tendencies in the football situation would 
be checked if $1.00 were made the maximum admittance 


charge to games, 


An athletic endowment should be created in each institu- 
tion sufficiently large to make gate receipts unnecessary, 
and thus place certain other sports on an equal footing 


with football. 


torial appeal for better scholarship. 
“It appears,” said the student organ, 
“that our fraternity system is openly 
defiant of high scholarship.” 

* - - 


A few of the headliners who are 
moving in and out of the Middle At- 
lantic colleges are: Professors James 
Shotwell and George Counts of Colum- 
bia, Sherwood Eddy, Robert E. Speer, 
Kirby Page, Nevin Sayre, J. Stitt 
Wilson, Dean Thomas W. Graham 
and Professor Walter Horton of 
Oberlin. 

* om * 

Still another oversubscription of a 
campaign for student funds has been 
reported. At Princeton the Student- 
Faculty Association received a total of 
$14,006.15 in the annual Undergradu- 
ate Drive. This is an average of ap- 


proximately $8.50 from each contribu- 
tor and a total of $2,000 more than 
was pledged last year. The Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador, the Princeton 
Yenching School of Public Affairs, the 
American Red Cross, and the Prince- 
ton summer camp for boys are some of 
the items included in the chest budget. 
We commented last month on the ef- 
fectiveness of their publicity pictures. 


+ * * 


The day before Christmas nineteen 
savings-bank books showing deposits 
of $3880 were delivered to nineteen 
Harvard scrubwomen for back pay. 
Not the Harvard Corporation but a 
group of 268 students and alumni 
headed by Corliss Lamont made the 
payment. Harvard now has an en- 
dowment of $108,087,473. 


The ballyhoo is reaping its inevit- 
able harvest of remorse and sour 


- lemons throughout the ranks of foot- 


balldom these days. It seems as if 
Notre Dame and Alabama must be 
the only colleges in the country where 
vociferous condemnation of the evils 
of football has not been in vogue dur- 
ing the past couple of months. 

Of late years there has always been 
a post season critical gabfest, but this 
time a substantial tone of urgency 
rings through the heavy mass of ver- 
biage. It is quite possible that some- 
thing may really happen this time 
because the depression has hit the 
football box office. Heretofore, the 
twin allies of prosperity and the 
popularity of the great god pigskin 
have combined to make the voice of 
the reformer a faint whisper against 
the October sky, overwhelmingly 
drowned out by the first lusty cheer of 
a well filled stadium. The remorse- 
less grip of depression may prove 
more powerful than the vocal cords 
of all the “spokesmen.” 


In analyzing the charges one finds 
that to the familiar criticisms of over- 
emphasis and commercialization, a 
third threat is being added. It is re- 
peatedly stated that students are los- 
ing interest in the game. Even be- 
fore the season was half over a writer 
in the North American Review sup- 
ported the contention that with the ex- 
ception of a few major football games, 
intercollegiate sport is rapidly de- 
clining. “By declining,’ he explains, 
“is meant that competition by under- 
graduates for positions on the repre- 
sentative teams is lessening, that the 
skill of the players is deteriorating, 
that the interest and enthusiasm for 
their teams among student bodies are 
diminishing, and that general attend- 
ance at games is dwindling. These 
are bold statements, but they are 
founded upon the complaints of college 
managements and coaches which have 
been supplemented by a country-wide 
investigation.” 

During last year it is reported that 
Cornell dipped $18,000 into the red in 
the management of her twelve sports. 
It is an open secret that many colleges 
this year will be losing money on 
athletics instead of making it. 


* - * 


The Daily Northwestern, speaking 
editorially, says that the “I’d die for 
dear old Rutgers spirit” decayed years 
ago. “Men are beginning to subject 
him (the Great God Pigskin) to ra- 
tional analysis, and few gods survive 
that kind of scrutiny.” 

Northwestern’s successful team 


couldn’t inspire enough enthusiasm 
among student supporters to produce 
an old time pep meeting. 

After California’s disastrous grid 
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season, it was the alumni who de- 
manded the resignation of the coach; 
students for the most part, according 
to their daily paper, were unin- 
terested. 

The editors of The Yale News feel 
that “football is definitely on the 
threshold of important readjustments 

. . in its relation to the colleges, to 
the players, and in some measure to 
the spectators.” 

President Ruthven of Michigan, in 
an address delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities declared 
that “there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the boom period in inter- 
collegiate ‘athletics’ is passing, at 
least in the eastern colleges. Under- 
graduates are losing their interest in 
sports which are now staged, not as 
student activities, but principally as 
spectacles for the amusement of 
adults. . . We have passed the peak 
of development.” 


The President of Purdue has pro- 
phesied the end of the football boom. 
Ex-coach Bill Roper of Princeton 
feels sure that the zenith has been 
passed. President Sproul of Cali- 
fornia strongly criticised pay for col- 
lege athletes and long mid-season 
trips for teams. And so it goes, all 
across the nation. 

Perhaps not a few institutions are 
in the plight of a small college in an 
eastern state. A professor at this 
college told a traveling secretary of 
the Student Movement that “college 
is not paying a cent this year in any 
form to football players.”” Immedi- 
ately interested, the traveler asked 
why. Came the naive reply: “We 
simply can’t afford it. Last year our 
athletic debts almost wrecked the col- 
lege. There isn’t any money left.” 


Remedies and proposals are legion. 
At the present writing it seems that 
the reforms which are most likely to 
be put into effect will be in the di- 
rection of shorter schedules, less 
spring practice, and a slowing up of 
the evils of subsidizing. Some steps 
in this direction have already been 
taken by the Big Ten, the eastern 
“old guard,” and some conferences 
in the far west. It is rumored that 
Army, Navy, Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton are trying to reach an 
agreement for gradually shortening 
football schedules. 


Loyola, after a most successful sea- 
son, has completely abolished inter- 
collegiate football. Reed College has 
taken a similar step. Some students 
are agitating for the “absolutist” 
move on the part of the College of 
the Pacific. Emory has never partici- 
pated in intercollegiate football. Very 
few critics are even asking for this 
extreme position. 





Great God Pigskin 


The Daily Californian is in favor of 
a thorough investigation and immedi- 
ate clean-up of dishonerable practices. 
If this is not done soon, the student 
editors feel that the sport “must 
eventually bow to. the decaying in- 
fluence of commercialism.” 

Another school of thought is dis- 
gusted with all the pother about 
amateurs and professionals. They 
are fervently in favor of paying col- 
lege athletes. “No one,” says a 
spokesman for this point of view, “will 
ever succeed in making me believe 
that the boy who plays football, clean 
football, simply in return for an edu- 
cation, should be classed with 
pickpockets and sneak thieves. : 
Why, if it is dishonorable for the 
man to do this, it is honorable for his 
university to profit far more greatly 
by these talents, is a mystery.” Six 
players who acted on this advice and 
demanded pay for their services were 
firmly escorted outside the academic 
walls of their alma mater. 

President Butler of Columbia at- 
tracted wide attention by his proposal 
to abolish the admission fee and thus 
do away with commercialism at one 
fell swoop. He would finance sports 
by endowments, given by interested 
alumni. The President of Yale 
quietly stated that people who make 
proposals to do away with gate re- 
ceipts usually haven’t many gate re- 
ceipts to do away with. Then The 
Yale Alumni Weekly followed with an 


article condemning alumni athletic 
endowment because “he who pays the 
piper calls the dance.” The danger 
of gate receipts, the weekly contended, 
“lies not in the money itself but in its 
use to produce more victorious teams. 
. . » The influence for good or bad of 
football gate receipts is, we should 
say, entirely in the hands of a uni- 
versity to control.” 


Last minute despatches from At- 
lanta where the National Student Fed- 
eration of America is in session in- 
dicate that they intend to poll the 
colleges to see whether a huge na- 
tional congress is desired. It is pro- 
posed that this congress be composed 
of college presidents, coaches, and 
student leaders who would use the 
impetus of a national gathering to se- 
cure effective action in “giving the 
game back to the students.” 


* * * 


In this month of patriotic birthdays 
it may be appropriate to quote this 
from Edwin Markham: 

Patriotism includes an unselfish de- 
votion to our own country, but not 
an exclusive devotion to her. But 
that devotion will not be expressed— 
as so often of old-—in merely dying 
for her, perhaps, but mainly in an 
earnest effort to make her worthy of 
dying for. It includes this devotion 
to our country because she offers the 
duty nearest to hand. It includes 
also a devotion to the welfare of all 
other nations. The New Patriotism 
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is not only national; it is also inter- 
national. It comes lighted with a 
vast vision; it seems that above all 
nations is Humanity. 

This new spirit will extend the 
frontiers of friendship until the 
world shall become a world of friends. 
It believes in the unifying forces of 
generosity and good will. It has 
faith in ballots—not bullets; it be- 
lieves in evolution, not revolution. 

Let me say again that the new citi- 
zen is not only a patriot of his own 
people but he is also a patriot of 
humanity. So he recognizes that 
while the accident of birth makes him 
a member of his own nation, it also 
makes him a member of all nations. 
Thus he has a duty to his own land 
and a duty to all lands. When he con- 
siders a problem affecting his own 
nation he must take into account the 
effect of his decision upon other na- 
tions. All countries must be included 
in the dimensions of his good will. 


* * . 


A new excuse for absence was re- 
cently sprung on the dean of men at 
the University of Iowa. A student 
missed classes because his commuting 
vehicle—an airplane—refused to work 
that morning. 


~ . * 


Close co-operation between religious 
groups and the administration has 
been attempted in many places. We 
doubt, however, if any other institu- 
tion can match in potency the close 
co-ordination which is indicated in 
this bulletin from a church news- 
sheet: “Since Dr. Y came to Andrew 
Church, the registration at the uni- 
versity has nearly doubled.” 


aa . ~ 


The $4,900 budget of the Union 
Theological Seminary students falls 
into these interesting subdivisions: 
$281 for local budget, $1,600 for 
Foreign Student Fellowship, $3,000 
for an unemployment project. (A 
previous issue reported their action in 
turning the Union gym into a shelter 
for twenty young members of the un- 
employed army and otherwise helping 
them with friendship and food). 


* * * 


The Bangor Theological Seminary 
will bring together an interesting 
group of speakers for its annual con- 
vention at the end of January: Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, to lead the Quiet 
Hour; President Albert W. Beaven of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
to talk on “Preaching for Practical 
Living;” Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics in Chicago 
Theological Seminary, as Enoch Pond 
Lecturer on Applied Christianity; 
the Reverend Warren S. Archibald of 
Hartford, as Samuel Harris Lecturer 
on Literature and Life. 





An Ideal for a Seminary 


he his recent inaugural sermon at 
the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary Dr. William Robbins Barstow 
pictured vividly his ideal for a sem- 
inary. This is a topic of such vital 
interest both to graduate and under- 
graduate students that we quote 
rather fully from the address, which 
bore the general title, “The Double 
Duty of Religion: To Keep Truth 
Alive and to Keep Life True”: 


“There is no problem before ear- 
nest and honest men and women of 
today more difficult than that of the 
discovery and development of a defi- 
nite and practical program whereby 
Christian ideals may be fostered in 
the midst of twentieth century west- 
ern civilization. Modern civilization 
is frankly acquisitive, possessive, ma- 
terialistic; reasonable necessities and 
moderate luxuries are not the goal 
for vast numbers of people, but 
rather maximum gettings and riotous 
spendings; further, practically all our 
social inequalities and economic ir- 
regularities are traceable to these two 
facts of attitude and action. And 
from driving a hard bargain in a 
single minor business deal to a major 
oppression that eventuates in indus- 
trial rioting and_ bloodshed is merely 
a difference of circumstance and in- 
volvement. Keeping life true means 
operating economically on a footing of 
mutual advantages and mutual bene- 
fits and a comimon trusteeship of op- 
portunity, whether the particular 
situation be the relationship between 
a housewife and a maid-servant, the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
an unlettered immigrant laborer, or 
the British Empire and some subject 
group. 


“Then there are questions of civic 
management, criminal justice, public 
service in all its branches, even that 
enigmatical department of our com- 
munity life called politics, concerning 
which so many people are saying to 
religion—Hands off! Mustn’t touch! 
—lI, for one, cannot imagine any civic 
or social or even purely political situ- 
ation which should not be subject to 
the principles enunciated by Jesus.” 


Along with the above quotation 
should also be read this: 


“I hope that it will not be thought 
that I conceive of religion as being 
concerned only with some sort of 
overgrown social service program. I 
am trying to interpret an understand- 
ing of essential relationships whereby 
all of life may be considered as one 
vast and harmonious integration of 
personal values. ... The first as well 


as the last item in keeping life true 
must be the maintenance of what we 
may call a mystic touch with living 
It demands an actively opera- 


truth. 


tive spiritual consciousness, kept 
warm by worship, kept lively by love, 
kept keen through contact and com- 
munion with God.” 


Dr. Barstow then sets forth the 
four things which he believes a sem- 
inary should endeavor to teach men 
through various processes and disci- 
plines, namely: to be, to know, to 
say, and to do. On the first of these 
points he says: 


“Churches are commonly rated ac- 
cording to the personality of the 
minister, just as missions are viewed 
through the missionaries as lenses. 
I have a strong conviction that the 
Christian church as a whole is se- 
riously handicapped by a dilution of 
quality in its ministry. I echo the 
words of Dr. Raymond Calkins that, 
beginning in the homes, and continu- 
ing through the colleges, there may 
be, and in fact there must be a steady 
attraction toward the ministry in its 
various phases, that shall thrill and 
draw and hold our very finest young 
men and women. And paralleling 
that, regardless of the havoc it may 
raise with enrolments for a time, I 
believe that there should be a far 
stricter selectivity at the doorways of 
all our training schools. The ideal 
would be to have the ministry so 
nobly manned, and the personnel in 
training so rigorously chosen and re- 
lentlessly weeded, that an accepted 
student would be of right the envy of 
his fellows. 


The general trend of theological 
thought today is very clearly indi- 
cated by a comparison of this in- 
augural address with that of Dr. 
Palmer of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, from which we quoted (in 
this page) last month. Both indi- 
cate a revival of interest in the social 
application of Christianity as well as 
a keen realization of the need of the 
application of modern psychology and 
mental hygiene to the problem of the 
individual. Both presidents feel the 
vital necessity of humanizing religion, 
that is, of making religion more real 
to the man in the street, and also of 
making the minister himself more 
alive to the problems of the people to 
whom he is to preach. Both realize 
the value of the old disciplines and 
the absolute necessity for the minister 
himself to walk in the presence of 
God and to be able to make that 
presence real to others. But at the 
same time they feel even more 
strongly the danger, (in the language 
of Dr. Barstow) of spending one’s 
whole time on the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament and forgetting the exist- 
ence of the Hebrews of today. 

GARDINER M. Day. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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PLAN 
SPECIAL TRAINING 
AT HARTFORD 


Three schools on one large campus 
offer a wide variety of religious train- 
ing for young men and women. Theo- 
logical Seminary, School of Religious 
Education, Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions. Over 50 on teaching staff. Li- 
brary with 200,000 volumes. Stu- 
dents from many nations, many com- 
munions. Courses lead to B. D., M. 
A., S.T.M., Ph.D., B.R.E., M.R.E. 
Write for catalog of school which in- 
terests you. 


HARTFORD 


SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D. D., President 
CONNECTICUT 








Chicago Theological Seminary 


Founded—18585 


A great city for its laboratory and a great 
university for its neighbor. Established 
traditions of social service, vital faith and 
spiritual freedom. Strong faculty, high 
academic standards and stimulating stu- 
dent fellowships. 


Come to Chi- 
cago and pre- 
pare for the 
ministry, 
teaching or 
other Christian 
service. A 
graduate 
school, open to 
both men and 
women. Oppor- 
tunities for 
self-help and 
field work, ur- 
ban or rural. 


For further in- 
formation, ad- 
dress: 


Albert W. Palmer 
President 


5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago 
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Inspiring Guidance 





presents a faculty of specialists drawn from five de- 
OBERLIN nominations. Each professor has a breadth of view 
which aids immeasurably in working out a practicable presentation of 
Christianity and its application to varied conditions. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 this past year has made possible the 
creation of a new chair. The professor who heads this department will 
supervise the students in their laboratory experience, study them as in- 
dividuals, help them integrate their classroom worry, and aid in adjusting 
their relationships with the other instructors. 


The curriculum has been revised to provide a sound, progressive training 
for men and women who soon will meet the problems of modern fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the campus. Representatives of many de- 
nominations and races in student body. Definite program of study and 
work in varied fields during two months of summer vacation with semi- 
weekly seminar meetings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance pre-requisite. Send for catalog and re- 
quirements for A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. degrees. 


THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean, 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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The Wayfarer 


For “Balanced Rations” for Febru- 
ary I recommend: 

MADMAN’sS Drum. By Lynn Ward. 
A stirring novel in wood cuts—not a 
word of written text!—combining ar- 
tistic craftsmanship, literary subtle- 
ty and movement with deep social un- 
derstanding. (Cape: $3.00). 

STrike. By Mary Heaton Vorse. 
For an “inside” experience of what 
modern industrialism looks like from 
the other side. (Liveright: $2.00). 

THE JOURNEY OF JEsUS. By Ellen 
C. Goodyear. A perennially fresh ap- 
proach to the life of Jesus, arranged 


in orderly historical sequence. Dis- 
tinctly helpful to college students. 
(Association Press: $2.00). 


Two great lessons burn themselves 
home to me as I contemplate the cen- 


tenary of William .Lloyd Garrison 
who just one hundred years ago 
(January 1, 1831) established The 
Liberator. 

* . > 


First: That sweeping progress in 
the life of the race can be made in a 
brief period of time. When Garrison 
in his attic room set with his own 
hands the type for the first issue of 
The Liberator, slavery was an institu- 
tion accepted by church and state and 
enshrined in the American Constitu- 
tion. A third of a century later 
slavery had been abolished. We who 
live in a day of realism and ac- 
quiescence to the idea of gradual 
progress need to be reminded of the 
power of an ideal, 


. * * 


Second: That one man, utterly 
consecrated to an ideal, is an incal- 
culable power in the life of the world. 
The fight on slavery was the work 
of many men but it is doubtful if the 
cause would have been so quickly won 
if it had not been for Garrison, about 
whom Wendell Phillips, himself an 
ardent leader of the emancipation 
cause said: 

* . 7: 

“He (Garrison) is, in so full and 
true a sense, the creator of the anti- 
slavery movement, that I may well 
say I have never uttered an anti- 
slavery word which I did not owe to 
his inspiration; I have never done an 
anti-slavery act of which the primary 
merit was not his. More than that: 
In my experience of nigh thirty years 
I have never met the anti-slavery man 
or woman who had struck any effect- 
ual blow at the slave system in this 
country, whose action was not born 
out of the heart and conscience of 
William Lloyd Garrison.” 


February 8 is to be Race Relations 
Sunday—the ninth to be sponsored by 
the Federal Council of Churches. 
With more mob violence to Negroes 
in 1930 than in any recent year, I 
hope many Student Associations will 
make 1931 an occasion for some sig- 
nificant service and study. 


* - * 


This plain talk by a group of stu- 
dents is a good beginning. The ques- 
tion is: Who will cut the gordian 
knot of campus custom: 

“Even on our less wealthy campuses 
it costs about as much to educate a 
student each year as the average in- 
come of half the families in the United 
States. We spend money loosely on 
athletic contests, glee club trips, etc. 
Society has set aside a group of men 
to study for four years. That is their 
work. We find that it pays them very 
well. Students accept and demand a 
standard of living far above the 
standard which ‘is possible for men 
of the same age in industry. They 
dress better and spend money more 
easily. We seem to be developing 
castes. One can get into the upper 
caste through the back door by going 
to college, making the right fra- 
ternity, and rooming with the right 
friend. The standard of living is not 
set by the average. Even the men 
who are self-supporting try to live 
like the minority of wealthy men.” 

* = - 


Frequently the WAYFARER prints 
odd stories of unique vocations by 
which students earn their collegiate 
way. On the Poor Richard theory 
that “a penny saved is a~ penny 
earned” I quote from the Daily 
Iowan the story of the freshman who 
subsists on twelve cents per day for 
a balanced diet. Recipes on request! 


od 7. * 


Perhaps all my friends have not 
yet seen this New Year’s salutation 
from that great poet of the East 
whose long-anticipated visit was so 
unfortunately cut short by ill health. 


“he quersing of He Sues Cena ke fred the 


pot @ (Commerce hebrvera. the te areal geoprabdieal 


Mutdisn of Sicdler, Maataras 60d dees O04 re! 
chalant He fort Hat uhm ctr deings lee 1209 ye 
tad you read us, ft ie ate Lin. 


His many friends throughout the 
Student Movement will join me in 
expressing affection and sympathy to 
our colleague Howard Thurman in 
the death of his wife at Christmas 
time. 

* * * 

At Northwestern recently Dean 
Hibbard proposed the appointment of 
a student committee to conduct a sur- 
vey of the teaching and study condi- 
tions of the university. It is a wise 
dean who knows when to throw re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of 
students! 

* * * 


“A. E.” the famous Irish poet is 
responsible for this gentle admonition 
which not a few of us might do well 
to note: 

“It is not customary to regard poets 
as wise counselors upon economic 
problems. But in my country the 
poets have always been as much con- 
cerned about their country as about 
their art, and there was no import- 
ant movement in my lifetime in 
which the poets did not play an im- 
portant part. It was their part to 
give vision and imagination and 
warmth to movements which other- 
wise might have been dull and unin- 
spiring.” 

. * * 

Mooney and Billings are still in 
jail. 

. * + 

For this, on The College Man, I 
am indebted to A. T. Roy. 


“To be undemocratic 

Deserves the worst of names,” 

He’d say from out his raccoon 
coat 

In autumn at the games. 


On speaking trips he spoke of 
thrift— 

“The saving man gets there!” 

The golf socks that he wore to 
class 

Cost fifteen bucks a pair. 


In Economics—working men 

He swore he hated not. 

He owned for week-end Derbies 
The best that could be bought. 


He’d speak of world-wide brother- 
hood 

And racial understanding 

While brushing by the janitor 

He met upon the landing. 


He graduated heaped with praise 
And prizes from the college 

For he’d upheld the “high ideals” 
Of that great seat of knowledge. 


THE WAYFARER. 





